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Atlanta, Georgia 


Remarks to Members of the Southern 
Baptist Brotherhood Commission. 
June 16, 1978 


President Jimmy Allen, Ambassador Den- 
nis, Reverend Hardy, my good friend 
Glendon McCullough, fellow members of 
the Southern Baptist Brotherhood, fellow 
Christians, my friends: 

It was almost worth the trip to Atlanta 
just to discover that Baptists wrote “‘Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds” and the words 
to “My Country Tis of Thee.” 

I’ve been reading about the convention 
with great excitement. I read about the 
breakfast plans this morning. I under- 
stand that Glendon McCullough was try- 
ing to finance a cooperative program. 
[Laughter] This may have worked with 
Episcopalians and other wealthy people, 
but Baptists have a limit on what we can 
contribute for breakfasts. [Laughter] Per- 
haps if he had asked Anita Bryant this 
morning, there may have been more 
success. 

This morning, as a Christian, as a Bap- 
tist layman, I’m pleased to be here, but I 
would like to talk to you from the per- 
spective of a President. 

I’ve been in office now not quite a year 
and a half, and I’ve seen very clearly that 


government touches every life and that 
what the American Government is 
touches people in every other nation be- 
cause of the power, the strength, the in- 
fluence, the wealth of our country. 

This puts a tremendous responsibility 
on me as a public official, but it also puts 
a tremendous responsibility on you, every 
one of you, as American citizens, because 
in a free society like our own, we are not 
only blessed with a chance to grow, to 
learn, to stretch our hearts and minds in 
total freedom, but our religious convic- 
tions teach us how that freedom might be 
used and the limits of it as we serve 
others. And in a democracy we know that 
we shape and control the government to 
the extent that we are willing to partici- 
pate and contribute our influence. 

So, in effect, as Americans, as Chris- 
tians, we not only shape our own lives 
and set an example for our neighbors im- 
mediately around us but we also shape 
what our country is and what it hopes to 
be in the future, therefore influencing 
people throughout the world. 

As President, I still look on government 
in a personal way, which is a surprise to 
s me people. Last year I got a letter from 
a child who said, “Now that you’ve been 
in office for 6 months or so, would you 
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rather be President or a real person?” 
[Laughter] 

That question has kind of preyed on 
my mind. And as I prepared my remarks 
for this morning, I thought about it. And 
as I speak to you, my brothers and sisters 
in Christ, I’ll keep that before me. 

In a modern, fast-changing, technical 
world, we tend to be dehumanized, 
stamped out in a pattern. Individual 
traits that give us a uniqueness in God’s 
world tend to be ironed out and smoothed 
over. This creates conflicts in us, because 
there is a difference between our attitude 
toward our private, inward life and our 
public, outward life, no matter how 
broad the scope of our participation might 
be in public affairs. 

I remember in Plains, Georgia—that’s 
a small town which is my home—our 
house was only about 30, 40 yards from 
the railroad track. And as a tiny boy I 
used to stand there and watch those tre- 
mendous steam engines go by, and the 
big yellow wheels, and I would watch the 
connecting rods pushing forward, pulling 
back, pushing forward, pulling back, and 
the wheel went around and the train went 
forward. And I couldn’t understand it for 
a long time, but now I see very clearly 
that unless a connecting rod went for- 
ward and back, that the wheel could not 
have continued to turn, and the train 
could not have made any progress. 


Well, we as Baptists, as Christians, as 
Americans, are trying to make progress. 
The bold mission effort is a new ideal, a 
new program, a new commitment, a new 
concept which lets us as a denomination 
spread our influence in a beneficent way 
much more rapidly, much more broadly, 
than we had contemplated a few years 
ago. 

I’ve noticed this convention has con- 
centrated on how we might use our posi- 
tion in life to greater influence in the 
service of God. But quite often we are 
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much more interested in using our in- 
fluence for ourselves, for material benefit, 
for stature, for a good reputation, for in- 
fluence, even to win in the competition of 
life than we were or are or possibly will 
be in God’s service. 

When I was a naval officer, a scientist, 
a businessman, I was intensely committed 
to doing well. I worked many hours every 
day. I thought at night about how I might 
do better. When I was a candidate for 
public office, particularly the last cam- 
paign I ran, I gave a hundred percent of 
everything in me to win, to let the Ameri- 
can people know the good side of my 
character, perhaps to conceal my defects, 
to let them realize how badly I wanted 
to serve. 

I didn’t waste any time and neither did 
my family, and neither did many friends. 
But I have to stand here and confess to 
you that I’ve never given that much of 
a sustained commitment to serving God. 


But this is not an inherent limit on hu- 
man beings just because I or perhaps some 
of you are guilty of that misapplication of 
priorities, because there have been many 
times in the past when individual people 
adopted in their own lives a bold mis- 
sion, and not only changed their own lives 
but were able to use their lives in a way 
that carried on through history. 

Abraham Lincoln, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., were people who 
used their influence in political ways to 
correct wrongs, to open up new possibili- 
ties for other people to expand their 
hearts, to expand their minds, to live 
better lives. They lost their lives through 
violence in this carrying out of a bold 
mission for themselves. 

In our own denomination, we’ve seen 
the same thing. Luther Rice, Annie Arm- 
strong, Lottie Moon,’ gave their lives, 
quite often unrecognized, unappreciated 


1 Baptist missionaries. 
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while they were alive, but we know that 
they transformed the concept of Christian 
missions because they persevered. They 
had journeys, a journey inward, a journey 
outward; inward to find peace of one’s 
spirit, to struggle with doubt, to struggle 
with fear, to lay one’s fears on God, to 
build up strength to turn outward for an 
expanded life, a more fruitful life to bene- 
fit others. 

These two are linked, sometimes shift- 
ing from one to another in a matter of a 
second or two. Sometimes long periods of 
time are required to shift from an inner 
finding of one’s self to the use of one’s self 
for others. Sometimes Baptists have been 
too inclined to turn inwardly and to stay 
that way, within a person, within a home, 
within a church. That can be a defect, 
but it’s not necéssarily good for us to 
deny, because of a search for inner peace, 
the rest of the world. As we know our- 
selves, we know God better. We are able 
to face fears, leading to a full life. 

Some of us in public service turn to 
politics, to public service on a full-time 
basis. This is not contrary to Christian be- 
liefs. Isaiah, Jeremiah pronounced God’s 
judgment in the very center of political 
power. 

So, there is no conflict that prevents 
bringing one’s personal religious life to- 
gether with the political arena. There is 
a danger, obviously, of conflict, of collu- 
sion—Baptists are very much aware of 
that. 


Thomas Jefferson, in the original days 
of our country, said that he was fearful 
that the church might influence the state 
to take away human liberty. Roger Wil- 
liams, who created the first Baptist 
church in our country, was afraid that the 
church might be corrupted by the state. 
These concerns led to the first amend- 
ment, which prohibits the establishment 
of any official state church, and on the 
other hand, in the same sentence, pro- 
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hibits the passing of any laws that might 
interfere with religious freedom. 

Separation is specified in the law, but 
for a religious person, there is nothing 
wrong with bringing these two together, 
because you can’t divorce religious be- 
liefs from public service. And at the same 
time, of course, in public office you can- 
not impose your own religious beliefs on 
others. 

I have never detected nor experienced 
any conflict between God’s will and my 
political duty. It’s obvious that when I 
violate one, at the same time I violate the 
other. 

Politics is not unsavory. It’s not de- 
grading. It’s not something of which we 
need to be ashamed. In my acceptance 
speech at the Democratic Convention 
almost 2 years ago, I said that I wanted 
an opportunity to translate, aggressively 
translate, love into simple justice. Well, 
that’s my chance as one individual, no 
better than you, to adopt a bold mission. 


All of us in this room, in our own spe- 
cial way, are influential. And we know 
that Christ says that unto whomsoever 
much is given, much will be required, 
and to whom men commit much, they 
will demand more. 

Too many of us as Americans, as 
Christians, are derelict in the duty of 
taking our influence, our power, our 
wealth, our free time, and dealing with 
those issues that still remain as a great 
challenge to us all. We tend to even 
ignore the fact that challenges are there. 

I'll just give you one example: human 
rights. More than a century ago, our 
ancestors, yours and mine, were in the 
forefront of those dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of slavery. More recently, you 
and I were not in the forefront of those 
dedicated to eliminating segregation, 
racial discrimination among our own 
neighborhood, friends, particularly in the 
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South. We’ve spoken with a voice on this 
basic issue that’s too timid. 

I was pleased this morning to read in 
the New York Times the absolutely beau- 
tiful resolution passed by the Southern 
Baptist Convention concerning human 
rights. But the passage of a resolution is 
not enough, unless we as individuals reach 
out in our own community, in our Nation, 
around the world, to detect and to destroy 
those elements of life which still inter- 
fere with the realization of those hopes 
and dreams of people who are afflicted 
and deprived. 

I hope that our country never again 
turns its back because of convenience or 
embarrassment as we did when millions 
of Jews lost their lives in the Holocaust 
during the Second World War. Of course, 
this is just one example, and in my office 
at the White House, I have to deal with 
many domestic problems, many other 
international problems: peace, freedom, 
nuclear explosives, the sale of weapons, 
terrorism, rapidly expanding populations 
without food. But this is more than a list 
of political problems. These are also for 
you and me moral problems, because they 
violate the very precepts of God in which 
we believe. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, in his book “Moral 
Man and Immoral Society,” pointed out 
the difference between a society and 
people. The expectations and demands 
on a person are a much higher standard. 
A person should have as our goal com- 
plete agape love. The most we can ex- 
pect from a society is to institute simple 
justice. 

So, we as people have to be better, par- 
ticularly if we are blessed with the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate our worth. Leaders 
also have to be careful not to be too timid. 

Sometimes we are reluctant to deal 
with a complicated issue or a contentious 
issue; controversy scares us. There’s no 
doubt in my mind that adopting a com- 
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mitment for a bold mission program is 
fraught with difficulties and the prospect 
of failure, and no one likes to fail be- 
cause you bring upon yourself, if you 
obviously fail, a bad reputation, derision, 
scorn, embarrassment. And sometimes 
the best way to avoid failure is not to try 
very hard, not to be in the center of a 
noble effort, or to quit soon enough so 
you will not be associated in the end with 
disappointment. 

I want our country to be preeminent 
in many ways, not just preeminent in 
military might but preeminent in those 
characteristics of which we can all be 
proud after careful scrutiny. I want our 
country to be strong enough in all these 
elements, military and otherwise, so we 
never have to prove we are strong. 

As you know, a person who is strong 
and knows it can then afford not to prove 
it and can be gentle and fair and patient 
and understanding and generous. 

When I leave here in a few minutes 
I'll go to Panama to exchange documents 
of ratification of the new treaties con- 
cerning the canal, which the Senate has 
passed now with more than a two-thirds 
vote. 

This has been a difficult issue, but our 
Nation has spoken, and we’ve shown that 
we are strong, powerful, but we are also 
generous, we are also fair, we treat other 
people as equals. 

We know that our security is bound up 
with that of others. We cannot anymore 
depend upon the isolation of friendly 
neighbors and deep oceans. And we can- 
not anymore depend upon a dominant 
military force, which we did have a few 
years ago, with a monopoly on nuclear 
weapons. 


So, we cannot ignore others because we 
are isolated. We cannot dominate others 
anymore because we are strong. We have 
a new opportunity, a new responsibility. 
And how we handle this changing factor 
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in an international world will be a meas- 
ure of our emotional and our spiritual 
maturity. 

Power, wealth, is not enough. We must 
be willing and able to analyze our own 
faults. And I think anyone knows that 
the character of American life has been 
tested and the fabric held together as we 
experienced the Vietnam war, the Water- 
gate disgraces, the revelations about the 
CIA. 

Our country was tested, and because 
our people had an inner strength, our 
country has not been permanently dam- 
aged, but my judgment is that it’s now 
stronger than ever. 

So, a country will have authority and 
influence because of moral factors, not 
military factors; because it can be humble 
and not blatant and arrogant; because 
our people and our country want to serve 
others and not dominate others. As a per- 
son has a conflict with God, we know 
that because of that we have conflict with 
our fellow human beings. And a nation 
without morality will soon lose its in- 
fluence around the world. 

So, to close, let me say this: A nation, 
like a person, has to continually be on an 
inward journey and an outward journey, 
and we grow stronger in the process. 
There’s a relationship between personal 
leadership and a people. 

Moses demonstrated this, as you know, 
when God called him to lead the Israelites 
out of Egypt. He was not ready to assume 
that responsibility until he had spent 40 
years tending sheep, acquiring a family, 
discussing the problems with his father- 
in-law, Jethro. And he finally was able, 
reluctantly, to turn to God for help and 
support and a kind of a partnership, and 
then he was able to work with and some- 
times against the people of Israel as they 
made their long, tortuous journey. 

What are the goals of a person or a 
denomination or a country? They are all 
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remarkably the same: a desire for peace, 
a need for humility, for examining one’s 
faults and turning away from them; a 
commitment to human rights in the 
broadest sense of the word, based on a 
moral society concerned with the allevia- 
tion of suffering because of deprivation 
or hatred or hunger or physical affliction ; 
and a willingness, even an eagerness, to 
share one’s ideals, one’s faith with 
others, to translate love in a person to 
justice. 

Thomas Jefferson, as he considered 
what the emblem of our Nation ought to 
be, the Seal of the United States, sug- 
gested that it be a picture of the people 
of Israel following a cloud and a column 
of fire, because he saw this inner journey 
and the outward journey interrelated, 
and also visualized, although he was not 
a very deeply religious man on the out- 
side, he saw that dependence on God was 
good for his new Nation that he loved. 


So, the great outward journey of the 
Israelites, of our own Nation, was based 
on an inward journey, where peace was 
derived from an inner strength and an 
awareness of the will of God and a will- 
ingness to carry this will out. 

We cannot succeed without this. Moses 
couldn’t. Lincoln couldn’t. Lottie Moon 
couldn’t. And neither can we as Baptists, 
Christians, or as Americans. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:47 a.m. at 
the Omni International Coliseum to the com- 
mission’s National Conference of Baptist Men. 
In his opening remarks, he referred to Jimmy 
Allen, president of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, Francis A. Dennis, Liberian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, William E. 
Hardy, chairman of the board of trustees, and 
Glendon McCullough, executive director, 
Southern Baptist Brotherhood Commission, an 
agency of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Prior to his remarks, the President presented 
certificates of special recognition on behalf of 
the Brotherhood Commission to Curtis Hick- 
man and William White for their work in the 
commission’s programs. 
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Visit to Panama 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony. 
June 16, 1978 


President Lakas, General Torrijos, my 
friends from Panama and the United 
States, and to the children from the 
schools of Panama who so enthustastical- 
ly have sung our national anthems: 

To all of them, I wish to express my 
thanks for having given such a happy be- 
ginning to our visit. Thank you. 

I have looked forward to this trip for 
a long time. As all of you know, the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Panama have been an important part of 
my daily work since the day I became 
President. I have learned a great deal 
about the history and accomplishments 
of the Panamanian nation, and about the 
pride and determination of the Pana- 
manian people. So, I don’t come to you 
as a stranger, but as a friend and partner. 

Throughout the long negotiations and 
debate on the canal treaties, our two na- 
tions have been blessed with the continu- 
ing encouragement of our friends in the 
hemisphere. I especially appreciate the 
fact that the leaders of five Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean democracies are here 
in Panama today as a testimony to the 
significance of this historic transfer. 

We meet as neighbors—some richer, 
some larger, some with resources vital to 
the others, each with different needs and 
problems. But we share the common goal 
of creating a world where all people may 
devote their energies to improving human 
life. 

In the years since World War II, much 
of the Earth’s geography has been re- 
drawn—colonial empires have dissolved, 
and new, sovereign nations have been 
born. The control of many of the passages, 
both natural and manmade, that connect 
the Earth’s lands and seas has shifted from 
one nation to another. Too much blood, 
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too much strife, too much bitterness, have 
gone into many of these changes. 

But transferring control of the Panama 
Canal continues and strengthens the bond 
that was forged between our nations in its 
building. There will be no bloodshed, no 
bitterness, no instant when the path be- 
tween the Earth’s two great oceans will 
be closed. 

This is a moment of great historic 
promise. The nations of our hemisphere 
are embarking on a new, more equal rela- 
tionship. For 75 years the United States 
and Panama have been friends. Now we 
will also be partners, setting an example 
for the world of how nations can resolve 
their differences peacefully and to their 
mutual benefit, thus ensuring that the re- 
sponsible, long-term management of an 
important international resource, instead 
of being endangered, will be forever 
guaranteed. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. at 
Tocumen International Airport in Panama City 
in response to remarks by Brig. Gen. Omar Tor- 
rijos Herrera, Chief of the Government and 
Commander of the National Guard of Panama. 
Demetrio B. Lakas is President of Panama. 


The President spoke in Spanish, and the 
translation of his remarks follows the transcript. 


Visit to Panama 


Remarks on Signing the Protocol of Exchange 
of Instruments of Ratification Regarding the 
Panama Canal Treaties. June 16, 1978 


General Torrijos, President Lakas, Presi- 
dent Pérez, President Lépez Michelsen, 
President Lopez Portillo, President Cara- 
zo, Prime Minister Manley, distinguished 
guests and friends: 

First of all, I want to thank General 
Torrijos and President Lakas for their in- 
vitation to participate in this great cere- 
mony. 

I came to Panama and accepted this in- 
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vitation, because I want to dramatize my 
appreciation for this great achievement— 
a firmer, more productive friendship be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Republic of Panama and, more broad- 
ly, a gain for the cause of peace and co- 
operation among all nations. 


We are honored by the presence of the 
leaders of the five democratic countries 
who gave encouragement to us and ad- 
vice to both nations during the final 
treaty negotiations. I’m grateful to them 
not only for the serious and helpful role 
they played in those final days and weeks 
but also for their continuing leadership in 
dealing with such crucial matters as world 
peace, nuclear nonproliferation, the status 
of human rights and democratic govern- 
ments, and better relationships between 
the developed nations and the developing 
countries of the world. 


It is now three quarters of a century 
since the first spade of earth was turned 
in the building of the Panama Canal. This 
path between two seas remains one of the 
greatest and most benevolent creations 
ever wrought by human labor and by 
human ingenuity. 

As a neutral artery for the ships of all 
nations, the canal has contributed im- 
mensely to the peaceful work of the 
world. The treaties we solemnize today 
will help perpetuate that peaceful work 
for many generations to come. 


Under the treaties, our two govern- 
ments agree to maintain the neutrality 
and security of the canal. At the same 
time, we reaffirm our commitment to 
honor national sovereignty and the prin- 
ciple of nonintervention. These principles 
are enshrined in the charters of the Or- 
ganization of American States and the 
United Nations. 

During the long and difficult negotia- 
tions, both sides held to a vision of friend- 
ship and good will. Both sides were 
determined to build a new relationship of 
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mutual respect, fairness, and equity. Be- 
cause of that vision, because of that deter- 
mination, we were finally able to reach 
agreement. 

Now, after 14 years on opposite sides of 
the bargaining table, we sit together as 
partners. We are equally committed to 
putting into practice the agreements we 
have forged. During the period of transi- 
tion which lies ahead, the United States 
and Panama will be working closely to- 
gether. Both our countries want that 
transition to be smooth and effective. 

Under the treaties, both nations are 
committed to safeguarding the interests of 
those Americans and Panamanians who 
have operated the canal so efficiently and 
so expertly during its period of American 
stewardship. 

Together, our two countries have set 
an example for peaceful and successful 
negotiation that has few parallels in his- 
tory. We have demonstrated our mutual 
sincerity and good will. In the face of dis- 
agreements not only between the two na- 
tions but within the nations themselves, 
disagreements that were initially very 
deep, in the face of our vast disparity in 
size and power, we dealt with each other 
in good faith as equals and with 
equal determination to overcome all 
differences. 

During the years ahead we will work as 
partners to make the promise of the trea- 
ties a reality. We, the people of the 
United States, and you, the people 
of Panama, still have history to make 
together. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:25 p.m. at 
the Coliseo-Gimnasio Nuevo Panama (Panama 
City Coliseum) in response to remarks by Gen- 
eral Torrijos. 

The ceremony was attended by President 
Carlos Andrés Pérez of Venezuela, President 
Alfonso Lépez Michelsen of Colombia, Presi- 
dent José Lépez Portillo of Mexico, President 
Rodrigo Carazo Odio of Costa Rica, and Prime 
Minister Michael N. Manley of Jamaica. 
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Visit to Panama 


Remarks at the Cinco de Mayo Plaza. 
June 16, 1978 


General Torrijos, dear friends of Pan- 
ama, leaders from the other countries: 

It is a great day for the people of Pan- 
ama and the people of the United States. 
Thank you very much. Thank you all. 

This day marks the beginning of a new 
partnership between Panama and _ the 
United States. The new treaties embody 
our mutual commitment to work together 
to assure that the Panama Canal shall al- 
ways remain open, secure, and accessible 
to the vessels of all nations. 

With the help of the five great Amer- 
ican democracies whose leaders are with 
us today, Panama and the United States 
reached an agreement. In the process we 
breathed new life into old principles— 
principles of peace, nonintervention, mu- 
tual respect, and cooperation. 

It is easy to honor these principles in 
theory. What our two countries have 
done is much harder and much more 
meaningful. We have made them the 
basis for action. We have shown that even 
great changes in international relations— 
changes that involve deep emotions and 
powerful material interests—can be ac- 
complished through putting these princi- 
ples to work. 


That is why the significance of our 
joint achievement goes far beyond the 
special concerns of the United States and 
Panama. That is why I believe that we 
stand on the threshold of a new era of 
inter-American understanding and co- 
operation. 


Let us now apply these principles to 
the overriding concerns of our hemi- 
sphere—peace, human rights and dignity, 
and economic development. 

Let us resolve anew to settle the re- 
maining territorial disputes in our hemi- 
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sphere through peaceful negotiation. Let 
us work together to bring into effect the 
Treaty of Tlatelolco, which bans nuclear 
weapons from Latin America. 


Let us advance the cause of human 
dignity and build a hemisphere in which 
citizens of every country are free from 
torture and arbitrary arrest, free to speak 
and write as they please, free to par- 
ticipate in the determination of their own 
destiny. 

Let us build a fairer, more cooperative 
international economy, one which fosters 
social justice and helps the world’s poor 
lift themselves out of misery. 


As we move toward these goals, we 
will need not new slogans but a new 
spirit. In the peaceful process of negoti- 
ating the treaties, we have shown the 
world a spirit which recognizes and re- 
spects the rights of others and seeks to 
help all people to fulfill their legitimate 
aspirations with confidence and dignity. 
That spirit must continue to bind us to- 
gether in the years to come—the people 
of Panama and the United States and the 
people of all the Americas who are work- 
ing to bring into being a hemisphere free 
from war, free from want, and free from 
any oppression of human liberty. 

Thank you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6 p.m. at the 
plaza in Panama City in response to remarks by 
General Torrijos. He spoke in Spanish, and the 
translation of his remarks follows the transcript. 


Visit to Panama 


Remarks at a Reception for Visiting 
Dignitaries. June 16, 1978 


First of all, let me say that this has been 
a wonderful experience for all of us from 
the United States to come here and be 
received with such great hospitality by 
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President Lakas and by General Torrijos, 
their wives, and the people of Panama. 
And we’re also deeply honored to have 
the presence of those who have been in- 
strumental through their encouragement, 
through their tough criticisms when we 
were laggard in proceeding, to inspire us 
to reach an agreement that would be 
not only good for us but for the people 
of Panama and, I hope, the entire 
hemisphere. 

This evening’s entertainment will fol- 
low a very productive discussion among 
six of us who represent people hungry for 
peace, hungry for a better life for our 
people, and hungry for a constant con- 
sultation whereby we might derive from 
one another both inspiration and wisdom. 
So, I would like to ask the interpreter to 
repeat those words, and then I would like 
to add some other comments, very brief, 
about our negotiators and about the 
United States Senators who have also 
made this action possible. 

After the difficult debates in our coun- 
try, it’s also a great pleasure to be among 
so many people who are in favor of the 
ratification of the treaties. I wish we had 
Mr. George Gallup up here tonight to 
take a poll among this group. [Laughter] 

I know that the people of Panama have 
become acquainted with the Senators of 
the United States. We have a group of 
about 10 or 12 Senators who have come 
down here. If you don’t know them by 
looking at their faces, you know them by 
their voices. We brought the good voices 
with us, and I think it’s very important 
that you recognize their leadership and 
courage. 

As has been the case in Panama, this 
was a very difficult decision for our Na- 
tion to make, because we have always 
been very proud of the Panama Canal 
and proud of the way it was built and 
managed and proud of the peaceful way 
in which it has been maintained for the 
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world. And we have proven, through a 
two-thirds vote under very difficult polit- 
ical circumstances, the commitment of 
the American people to these treaties. 
And I think it might be good to compli- 
ment the Senate, too, on the fast action 
they took—only 38 days—whereas the 
negotiators had taken, as you know, 14 
years. This is a credit to the Senate, and 
I want to express those words as well. 

In conclusion, I would like to recog- 
nize the negotiators who, with great pa- 
tience and great determination and great 
wisdom, overcame immense difficulties in 
reaching a successful conclusion. I be- 
lieve that the agreement which has now 
been reached between Panama and the 
United States of America has established 
a degree of momentum that will lead to 
even greater cooperation and friendship 
in the years to come. 

I understand that we had too much 
momentum during the negotiations, that 
Ambassador Bunker now owns Conta- 
dora Island. [Laughter] And I under- 
stand that Ambassador Lewis owns the 
farm that Ambassador Bunker thought he 
had in Vermont. It happened that in 
1903 Ambassador Bunker bought this 
from a Frenchman, and because of that, 
Ambassador Lewis claimed it as his own. 
[Laughter] 

So, we have perhaps overnegotiated, 
but we’ve established a spirit of compro- 
mise, friendship, and a momentum 
which, in my opinion, will pay rich divi- 
dends in the future for our two countries 
and for others who have observed this 
great accomplishment. 

And my strongest feeling at this mo- 
ment is to express my appreciation to 
those of Panama and to those of our own 
country and to those who helped them. 
And I would like to say thanks to the ne- 
gotiators who made this possible. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Yellow Room at the Palacic Presidencial. 
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Visit to Panama 


Toast at the State Dinner. June 17, 1978 
General Torrijos, President Lakas, Presi- 
dent Pérez, President Michelsen, Presi- 
ident Carazo, Prime Minister Manley, 
distinguished friends from Panama and 
the United States: 

It’s a great pleasure for me to be in 
a country where people are so hospitable 
and friendly, where the President has the 
first name of Jimmy and the Foreign Min- 
ister is a graduate of the University of 
Georgia, and where the Chief of State is 
the only person in the world that knows 
better than I do the Senators of the 
United States. [Laughter] 

I noticed tonight that when he has not 
met the Senators before, as soon as he 
hears their voice, he knows who it is. 
[Laughter] We’ve brought the Senators 
with good voices. [Laughter] 


We have found the Panamanian nego- 
tiators and their Chief of State to be 
tough, prudent, fair, tenacious, friendly, 
and gracious. 


As we move toward a time of increased 
friendship, equality, and partnership, 
many people in the United States have 
taken the time and effort to learn more 
about Panama. We have learned about 
the pride of the people, their dignity, and 
we've seen at first hand now the tre- 
mendous new investment, under this ad- 
ministration, in those who in the past 
have been deprived and poor. 

We have seen the rapid development 
of the poor in the rural and urban areas 
and the heavy investment that has been 
made in alleviating hunger here, increas- 
ing the economic well-being of the people, 
and the heavy emphasis on better health 
care and better education. Primary edu- 
cation is available to all, and the enroll- 
ment in the schools increased, at one time, 
80 percent in just 3 years. 
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I grew up on a farm in Georgia that 
did not have running water, and I’ve 
observed the statistics that show that 
formerly less than 50 percent of the peo- 
ple in this country had running, fresh 
water. Now more than 85 percent are 
scheduled to have this very basic need 
filled by the year 1980. 

General Torrijos has a great slogan. He 
wants to do away with the class struggle 
and have a classroom struggle instead. 

We in the United States know that the 
world is changing. We’ve recognized this 
fact by establishing a new relation- 
ship with our longtime friend and neigh- 
bor, Panama. And I believe that we have 
now seen the clear need to recognize the 
innate and sacred sovereignty of the peo- 
ple in this great country, to reaffirm our 
commitment to the principle of noninter- 
vention, and to face the future with a 
realization of the benefits to us as well as 
to Panama from a new partnership that 
has now been formed. 

My friend Omar Torrijos and I have 
decided to serve our nations in a time 
without challenge and without difficulty. 
[Laughter] 

We have been successful, I believe, in 
convincing the people of both nations that 
the difficult decisions that have been made 
were the proper ones. And the reception 
today is a vivid demonstration beyond 
anything we had anticipated or had 
hoped for that there is a deep and abid- 
ing friendship among the Panamanian 
people for those of the United States. And 
we share the same feeling for your people, 
General Torrijos. 

The years ahead will not be easy. There 
will inevitably be differences of opinion, 
and perhaps the partnership which we 
celebrate this evening will have its trying 
moments. But with the foundation of 
friendship and mutual trust and good will 
and easy communication between us, 
there is no doubt in my mind that we can 
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protect and preserve the Panama Canal 
for the benefit of our people and for the 
benefit of the world and minimize those 
differences that might otherwise cause 
dissension among our people. 

I look forward to this coming time, and 
I believe that we can avoid any challene 
to this commitment which we have made 
together. 

After the interpreter repeats my next 
toast, I would like for us to drink to Gen- 
eral Torrijos for his patience and deter- 
mination, to President Lakas for his lead- 
ership which inspired the Panamanian 
people to approve the terms of the treaty, 
to the people of this great country for 
their sense of equality and their sense of 
trust and their willingness to assume a 
new partnership, to the leaders and peo- 
ple of Latin America, and to the prin- 
ciples which bind us together—liberty, 
dignity, equality, mutual respect, peace, 
and permanent friendship. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:10 a.m. at 


the Old Golf Club. President Lépez Michelsen 
of Colombia responded to the President’s toast. 


Visit to Panama 


Joint Statement Issued Following Multilateral 
Discussions. June 17, 1978 


The Presidents of Colombia, Costa 
Rica, the United States and Venezuela, 
the Chief of Government of Panama, and 
the Prime Minister of Jamaica, present 
in Panama City on the occasion of the 
exchange of the Instruments of Ratifica- 
tion of the Panama Canal Treaties be- 
tween the Republic of Panama and the 
United States of America, the culmina- 
tion of a process with which we have 
been directly concerned, expressed the be- 
lief that the treaties represent an historic 
step forward in inter-American relations. 
These treaties symbolize a fundamental 
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respect for sovereignty and a cooperative 
spirit which can motivate all countries to 
address the difficult problems which affect 
all the world. 

They believe that the Panama Canal 
treaties demonstrate how all of us can 
work together in a new spirit of coopera- 
tion to shape the future in accordance 
with our ideals and to resolve all areas 
of friction in the region by peaceful 
means. They are determined to build on 
this example so that attention can be 
focused on economic cooperation and in- 
tegration in order to promote socio- 
economic development and _ thereby 
strengthen solidarity among the peoples 
of the Americas. 

Accordingly, they pledge to work ac- 
tively and in cooperation with each other 
and with other states. 

To promote world peace, they pledge: 

—To work to bring into effect the 
Treaty of Tlatelolco banning nuclear 
weapons from Latin America and 
the Caribbean. 

—To strengthen the peacekeeping ma- 
chinery of the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations. 

—To work toward an effective regional 
limitation of conventional armaments 
based on cooperation among suppliers 
and purchasers to put an end to their 
acquisition for offensive purposes. They 
are deeply concerned about the waste of 
resources to purchase arms and are there- 
fore encouraged by the decision of the 
countries which signed the Ayacucho 
Declaration to renew their determination 
to find a new agreement to limit pur- 
chases of weapons. They also hope that 
the Ayacucho example will be expanded 
to include all Latin American countries, 
and perhaps to other regions as well. 

—To use their good offices and co- 
operation to encourage the solution of in- 
ternational disputes and to reduce areas 
of tension in the hemisphere. They hope 
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that the patience and mutual respect 
which led to the successful negotiation of 
the canal treaties will help countries to 
resolve such problems and points of con- 
troversy in a mutually helpful way. 

—To consult on a regular and con- 
tinuous basis on a wide range of inter- 
national issues in order to reduce the 
differences between national policies and 
increase the likelihood of reaching mutual 
agreement. 

To promote greater respect for human 
rights and to widen the scope of interna- 
tional action in the defense of human 
dignity, they pledge: 

—To strengthen the autonomy and 
capabilities of the Inter-American Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 

—To work to bring the American Con- 
vention on Human Rights into effect in 
this year, the 30th anniversary of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
leaders viewed with sympathy the offer 
made by Costa Rica for San Jose to be 
the site of a proposed Inter-American 
Court on Human Rights, conscious of the 
advantages of this site. 

—To speak out for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms everywhere and to 
work to eliminate repression. 

—To facilitate the development of 
conditions that would promote democ- 
racy with popular and effective partici- 
pation. In particular, they express grati- 
fication that the will of the people of the 
Dominican Republic was freely expressed 
in elections last month, and they reiterate 
their hope and understanding that the 
electoral commission in the Dominican 
Republic will adhere faithfully to the 
integrity of the democratic process. 

—To work through international orga- 
nizations to strengthen the juridical foun- 
dations of political, social, and economic 
rights. 

To move forward toward a more just 
and equitable international economic 
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system and to insure that ongoing multi- 
lateral negotiations, including those on 
the Common Fund and debt, are pursued 
expeditiously with the goal of bringing 
concrete and significant results for the 
benefit of all countries, particularly for 
the developing countries, and to help 
raise the living standards of the world’s 
poor, they pledge: 

—To help alleviate hunger and pov- 
erty by emphasizing food production and 
studying the implications of rapid popu- 
lation growth. 

—To complete the work of the Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations in Geneva 
and thereby reduce trade barriers and 
increase the participation of developing 
countries in an improved world trading 
system. 

—To seek ways to improve the effi- 
ciency, growth, equity, and stability of 
commodity markets, and to seek to bring 
into effect the International Sugar Agree- 
ment, the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, and other commodity agreements 
which will have the purpose of establish- 
ing fair prices for the products of devel- 
oping countries. In particular, they con- 
sider that the achievement of equita- 
ble agreements of this character will 
strengthen political stability and promote 
regional solidarity and will benefit both 
producers and consumers of such 
products. 

—To support fully the work and capi- 
tal replenishments of the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the World Bank. 

—To give full support to the Carib- 
bean Group for Cooperation in Eco- 
nomic Development and in other ways to 
encourage the economic development of 
the region. 

They also wish to express their strong 
support for negotiations in the United 
Nations toward the conclusion of a 
treaty prohibiting bribery and illicit pay- 
ments in international transactions. 
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In pledging themselves to these objec- 
tives, they invite all states to join with 
them in this spirit of cooperation to work 
actively for peace, human rights, partici- 
patory government, and a just and 
equitable international economic system. 


NOTE: The multilateral discussions were held 
in the Panama Room at the El Panama Hotel. 
The first meeting took place on the evening of 
June 16, and the second meeting was held on 
the morning of June 17. 


Visit to Panama 


Remarks at Fort Clayton. June 17, 1978 
Distinguished officials who have operated 
and defended the canal, who have per- 
formed superb service for our Govern- 
ment, who are an integral and admired 
part of the American community: 

I come here with a sense of history, a 
sense of appreciation for what you have 
accomplished and are accomplishing for 
our country, a sense of gratitude to you. 

A few months ago as I was visiting 
with David McCulloch, who wrote the 
book ‘‘The Path Between the Seas,” I 
began to sense and to feel the enthu- 
siasm for the extraordinary engineering 
achievement that the canal represents. 

I’ve just returned from a flight over 
the canal to see the beautiful operation 
of it. I’ve been looking forward to a 
chance to visit Fort Clayton, Miraflores 
Locks, so that I could see firsthand the 
professionalism and the dedication that 
make this canal work and which keep 
the canal secure. 

I’m very proud of those of you who 
belong to the various military compo- 
nents of the Southern Command. I was 
in the Navy for 11 years. And as you well 
know, we depended on the Army to take 
care of the canal so that we could go 
from one—[applause] 
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Through a long and difficult period 
you’ve maintained a very high level of 
preparedness for the defense of the canal 
and for the protection of American lives 
and property and for the representation 
of the spirit and character of the United 
States in the most superb way. It’s your 
effort and your training that have kept 
Americans assured of our strength and 
our security here, and I thank you for it. 

Those of you who are civilians, both 
Americans and Panamanians, have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the operation of 
the canal. My life would be easier if every 
Government employee showed the same 
consistent combination of efficiency and 
talent as your group does, and we all 
appreciate this superb performance. You 
always do your job and you do it well. 

For many years, the legal arrangements 
governing the Panama Canal and the 
zone have been a source of contention 
and argument and dispute between the 
United States and Panama. Most people 
who looked at the situation agreed that 
some change, of some kind, was called 
for. I think most of you who live in the 
canal agree with that statement. We dis- 
agreed not about whether there should 
be changes, but what those changes ought 
to be. 

As you know, my predecessors in the 
White House, President Ford, President 
Nixon, President Johnson, President Ken- 
nedy, understood that some changes had 
to be made. I know each of you has known 
you were defending American interests 
here in the Canal Zone, and I respect 
your convictions and your spirit and your 
loyalty to your country, even though we 
did not always agree about the best 
course to take. 

The Senate of the United States has 
acted, and the treaties are now a fact. 
I’m not here to justify them, or to sug- 
gest that if you understood the treaties 
better that you would like them. I know 
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that you understand them, because for 
you, they are not just a distant and im- 
personal foreign policy abstraction, but 
something that alters your lives in a direct 
and immediate way. 

You know, as I do, that a great deal 
will change as a result of these treaties. 
A few of you will be leaving the only 
place on Earth you’ve ever called home. 
That’s a hard and a painful thing to do. 
The adjustments and uncertainties that 
you now face will not be easy. I under- 
stand that. 

I understand, too, why you love this 
place. Seventy-five years ago, Americans 
came here as builders. In quiet ways, 
often unrecognized, often unappreciated, 
we have been builders ever since. For all 
the rest of your lives, every one of you 
will be proud, and justifiably so, to have 
been part of this canal, proud of what 
you've built and protected and loved. 

That is evident, not only from what 
you say but what you do. The care and 
affection which you continue to show in 
the operation of the canal is clear evi- 
dence of the deep feeling which you and 
the American people have for the canal. 
So, I come here today not to win you over 
to the decision made by me and the 
American Congress, but because there 
are two things that I want very much to 
say. 


First, the American people and I ap- 
preciate what you are doing here and, 
secondly, the American people and I care 
what happens to you. 


In the millions of words spoken and 
written about the treaties, our apprecia- 
tion and our concern have not been 
clearly expressed. We’ve tried to demon- 
strate these sentiments in the treaties as 
well as in the separate agreements and 
the annexes. 

The rights of American workers will 
be protected. The treaties guarantee to 
employees: 
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First, in general, terms and conditions 
of employees which are no less favorable 
than they are now; nothing will be done 
to decrease the quality of your status as 
employees; secondly, the right to collec- 
tive bargaining and, as you know, for the 
next 22 years, the entity with which you 
will bargain will be a part of the United 
States Government; third, optional early 
retirement for those who desire it. 

We hope that as you understand clear- 
ly the conditions under which you will be 
working and living, that you will decide 
to stay on as a constructive and a helpful 
and a dependable employee. But if there 
should be individual instances where you 
find this not to be true, then earlier re- 
tirement benefits will be made available 
to you so that you will not suffer under 
any circumstances. 

The United States Government will be 
responsible to you for implementing the 
treaty provisions fully and fairly. We will 
continue to do so in the enabling legisla- 
tion which the Congress will begin to con- 
sider later this year and next year. 

We will see to it that this enabling leg- 
islation ensures government-wide job 
placement and liberalized retirement ben- 
efits, better than those that you have now. 
To the limit of our ability in an interna- 
tional agreement, our negotiations with 
Panama have sought to secure your rights 
and your welfare and your safety and 
your peace of mind. 

For example, we’ve tried to preserve 
during the life of the treaty as many as 
possible of the civil liberties that Ameri- 
cans cherish. To ensure that they will be 
respected, I discussed them with the Pan- 
amanian officials yesterday and told them 
of the importance that we attach to these 
basic and important rights. 

Everyone understands that we want to 
enter upon a new era of harmonious co- 
operation and good will between the peo- 
ple of Panama and the Americans asso- 
ciated with the canal and that there is no 
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room for bad faith in that relationship. It 
requires a hospitable and a cordial atti- 
tude, not only on our part but Panama’s 
as well. 

I think all of you may have observed 
yesterday a tremendous outpouring of ap- 
preciation and friendship expressed by 
the Panamanian people. The largest 
crowd that I have ever seen came out in 
a spirit of appreciation and commitment 
to a good partnership in the future, based 
on mutual respect, a desire for peace and 
a realization that the operation of the 
canal without interruption is important 
not only to our two countries and our 
people but to the rest of the world. We 
know that Panama will show strict regard 
for all its responsibilities toward you. 


We’ve also tried to carry out our ob- 
ligation to you by ensuring that the terms 
and conditions of your employment will 
generally stay the same when the treaty 
goes into effect. We know that the cir- 
cumstances under which you work matter 
a great deal, as do good schools, medical 


care, and other services. These have not 
been neglected in the long negotiations 
over the last 14 years. 

According to the treaties, the canal will 
increasingly be a place of Panamanian 
employment. Some of you might leave 
very soon; others will remain for many, 
many years. I’m relying on all of you to 
help make this transition as smooth as 
possible. That is your duty, your respon- 
sibility, and the people of both nations 
expect nothing less. You’ve never disap- 
pointed our country in the past; I’m sure 
you will not do so in the future. 


We are trying and we hope that you 
will help us to succeed to bring about a 
successful new chapter in the history of 
the canal that you’ve managed and cared 
for so long. You’ve brought credit to your- 
selves and to your country by operating 
the canal efficiently, honestly, and honor- 
ably for the benefit of all nations. 
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The time when this was America’s job 
alone is now coming to an end. The trea- 
ties reflect that time, and in so doing, they 
help guarantee that the rest of the world 
will recognize our essential fairness and 
decency as a people. 

The future of this waterway will de- 
pend upon the cooperation and the un- 
derstanding of both Panamanians and 
Americans. I know that some day we will 
join in looking back with admiration and 
respect at the dedication and devotion of 
the thousands of employees, American 
and Panamanian, who made and con- 
tinue to make the canal one of the su- 
preme human achievements of all time. 

That’s part of the history of our great 
country. That’s part of the future of our 
great country. In this time of change, 
as President of the United States, you can 
consider me to be a partner of yours. 

I’ve instructed all the officials, both 
military and civilian, in this Canal Zone, 
to contact me directly to alleviate any con- 
cerns, any maladministration, any differ- 
ences between ourselves and the people 
of Panama as these changing times ap- 
proach. 

And to close my statements to you, 
I'd like to repeat again that as the 
leader of our great Nation, the greatest 
on Earth, I’m proud of what you have 
done in the past, what you are doing 
today. And I have complete confidence 
that you will continue to represent our 
Nation in the finest spirit of dedication, 
of competence, and of good will in the 
years to come. 

Thank you everyone. God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. at 
Jarman Field. 

Following his remarks, the President went to 
the Miraflores Locks, where he operated the 
controls which allowed the passage of the con- 
tainer ship American Apollo to pass through 
the locks. He then went to a picnic site over- 
looking the locks, where he had a working 
luncheon with approximately 2 dozen residents 
of the Canal Zone. 
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Federal Emergency Management 
Agency 


Remarks Announcing Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1978. June 19, 1978 


I have an important announcement to 
make this afternoon concerning how we 
might make our own Government better 
able to deal with the potential disasters 
that affect our Nation from both natural 
and manmade causes. 

Responsibility for emergency pre- 
paredness concerning civil disasters rests 
primarily with the State governments. But 
obviously the Federal Government can 
and does assist in preparing for and deal- 
ing with the effects of natural and man- 
made disasters. 

When I was Governor, I saw during 
several emergencies, several each year, 
how important it was for governments to 
cooperate in crisis situations. And I want 
to be certain that this ability to work to- 
gether is increasingly clear and unob- 
structed. One of the problems that State 
and local officials have had to face is the 
complexity and confusion and the frag- 
mented nature of Federal programs. The 
Governors have been vocal and unani- 
mous in calling for reorganization. 

Today, I’m submitting to Congress a 
proposal which meets their needs. It will 
consolidate five existing Federal agencies 
and six additional disaster-related respon- 
sibilities into a single structure. They will 
merge programs involved with prepared- 
ness, mitigation, and response to national 
emergencies. 

We've been trying to accomplish several 
very important objectives. We want to 
make a single agency responsible for these 
efforts. This will make government more 
accountable and will provide increased 
cooperation among governments. 
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We also want to use emergency re- 
sources for both natural disasters and civil 
preparedness. This will reduce waste and 
inefficiency in government operations. We 
want to bring together for the first time 
programs aimed at preventing and miti- 
gating the effects of potential national dis- 
asters, such as floods and fire, with those 
designated to deal with these disasters 
once they occur. 

By consolidating emergency functions 
into a single agency, reporting directly to 
me, we will make our readiness programs 
more visible, and we can integrate these 
better with programs of the States and 
local governments, with private indus- 
try, and with volunteer organizations. 

The Secretary of Defense, acting with 
the National Security Council, will pro- 
vide oversight of the new agency’s civil 
defense programs and policies. I’m 
pleased that we’ve already received en- 
dorsements for this reorganization pro- 
posal from the National Governors Asso- 
ciation, the Fire Service Associations, the 
United States Civil Defense Council, the 
National Association of State Directors 
for Disaster Preparedness, as well as a 
coalition of voluntary associations active 
in disaster relief. 

With this broad support from public 
and private sectors, I hope that our plan 
will be enthusiastically received by the 
Congress. 

Thank you very much. 

Jim. 

Reporter. Mr. President, are you a 
strong believer in civil defense now? 

THE Presivent. Now and before. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. Following his “remarks, 
James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, and Bardyl Ti- 
rana, Director of the Defense Civil Prepared- 
ness Agency, held a news conference on the re- 
organization plan. 
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Federal Emergency Management 
Agency 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978. 
June 19, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Today I am transmitting Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1978. The Plan im- 
proves Federal emergency management 
and assistance. By consolidating emer- 
gency preparedness, mitigation and re- 
sponse activities, it cuts duplicative ad- 
ministrative costs and strengthens our 
ability to deal effectively with emer- 
gencies. 

The Plan, together with changes I will 
make through executive action, would 
merge five agencies from the Depart- 
ments of Defense, Commerce, HUD and 
GSA into one new agency. 

For the first time, key emergency man- 
agement and assistance functions would 
be unified and made directly accountable 
to the President and Congress. This will 
reduce pressures for increased costs to 
serve similar goals. 

The present situation has severely ham- 
pered Federal support of State and local 
emergency organizations and resources, 
which bear the primary responsibility for 
preserving life and property in times of 
calamity. This reorganization has been 
developed in close cooperation with State 
and local governments. 

If approved by the Congress, the Plan 
will establish the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, whose Director 
shall report directly to the President. The 
National Fire Prevention and Control 
Administration (in the Department of 
Commerce), the Federal Insurance Ad- 
ministration (in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development) and 
oversight responsibility for the Federal 
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emergency broadcast system (now as- 
signed in the Executive Office of the 
President) would be transferred to the 
Agency. The Agency’s Director, its Dep- 
uty Director, and its five principal pro- 
gram managers would be appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

If the Plan takes effect, I will assign to 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency all authorities and functions 
vested by law in the President and pres- 
ently delegated to the Defense Civil Pre- 
paredness Agency (in the Department of 
Defense). This will include certain engi- 
neering and communications support 
functions for civil defense now assigned 
to the U.S. Army. 

I will also transfer to the new Agency 
all authorities and functions under the 
Disaster Relief Acts of 1970 and 1974 now 
delegated to the Federal Disaster Assist- 
ance Administration in the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

I will also transfer all Presidential au- 
thorities and functions now delegated to 
the Federal Preparedness Agency in the 
General Services Administration, includ- 
ing the establishment of policy for the 
National Stockpile. The stockpile dis- 
posal function, which is statutorily as- 
signed to the General Services Adminis- 
tration, would remain there. Once these 
steps have been taken by Executive 
Order, these three agencies would be 
abolished. 

Several additional transfers of emer- 
gency preparedness and mitigation func- 
tions would complete the consolidation. 
These include: 

¢ Oversight of the Earthquake Haz- 
ards Reduction Program, under Public 
Law 95-124, now carried out by the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy 
in the Executive Office of the President. 
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* Coordination of Federal activities to 
promote dam safety, carried by the same 
Office. 

¢ Responsibility for assistance to com- 
munities in the development of readiness 
plans for severe weather-related emer- 
gencies, including floods, hurricanes, and 
tornadoes. 

¢ Coordination of natural and nuclear 
disaster warning systems. 

¢ Coordination of preparedness and 
planning to reduce the consequences of 
major terrorist incidents. This would not 
alter the present responsibility of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch for reacting to the inci- 
dents themselves. 

This reorganization rests on several 
fundamental principles. First, Federal au- 
thorities to anticipate, prepare for, and 
respond to major civil emergencies should 
be supervised by one official responsible 
to the President and given attention by 
other officials at the highest levels. 

The new Agency would be in this posi- 
tion. To increase White House oversight 
and involvement still further, I shall es- 
tablish by Executive Order an Emer- 
gency Management Committee, to be 
chaired by the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency Director. Its member- 
ship shall be comprised of the Assistants 
to the President for National Security, 
Domestic Affairs and Policy and Inter- 
governmental Relations, and the Direc- 
tor, Office of Management and Budget. 
It will advise the President on ways to 
meet national civil emergencies. It will 
also oversee and provide guidance on the 
management of all Federal emergency 
authorities, advising the President on al- 
ternative approaches to improve perform- 
ance and avoid excessive costs. 

Second, an effective civil defense sys- 
tem requires the most efficient use of all 
available emergency resources. At the 
same time, civil defense systems, orga- 
nization, and resources must be prepared 
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to cope with any disasters which threaten 
our people. The Congress has clearly rec- 
ognized this principle in recent changes 
in the civil defense legislation. 

The communications, warning, evacu- 
ation, and public education processes in- 
volved in preparedness for a possible nu- 
clear attack should be developed, tested, 
and used for major natural and acciden- 
tal disasters as well. Consolidation of civil 
defense functions in the new Agency will 
assure that attack readiness programs are 
effectively integrated into the prepared- 
ness organizations and programs of State 
and local government, private industry, 
and volunteer organizations. 

While serving an important “all-haz- 
ards” readiness and response role, civil 
defense must continue to be fully compat- 
ible with and be ready to play an im- 
portant role in our Nation’s overall stra- 
tegic policy. Accordingly, to maintain a 
link between our strategic nuclear plan- 
ning and our nuclear attack preparedness 
planning, I will make the Secretary of De- 
fense and the National Security Council 
responsible for oversight of civil defense 
related programs and policies of the new 
Agency. This will also include appropriate 
Department of Defense support in areas 
like program development, technical sup- 
port, research, communications, intelli- 
gence and emergency operations. 

Third, whenever possible, emergency 
responsibilities should be extensions of the 
regular missions of Federal agencies. The 
primary task of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency will be to coordi- 
nate and plan for the emergency deploy- 
ment of resources that have other routine 
uses. There is no need to develop a sep- 
arate set of Federal skills and capabilities 
for those rare occasions when catastrophe 
occurs. 

Fourth, Federal hazard mitigation ac- 
tivities should be closely linked with emer- 
gency preparedness and response func- 
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tions. This reorganization would permit 
more rational decisions on the relative 
costs and benefits of alternative ap- 
proaches to disasters by making the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency the 
focal point of all Federal hazard mitiga- 
tion activities and by combining these with 
the key Federal preparedness and response 
functions. 

The affected hazard mitigation activi- 
ties include the Federal Insurance Admin- 
istration which seeks to reduce flood losses 
by assisting states and local governments 
in developing appropriate land uses and 
building standards and several agencies 
that presently seek to reduce fire and 
earthquake losses through research and 
education. 

Most State and local governments have 
consolidated emergency planning, pre- 
paredness and response functions on an 
“all hazard” basis to take advantage of the 
similarities in preparing for and respond- 
ing to the full range of potential emer- 
gencies. The Federal Government can and 
should follow this lead. 

Each of the changes set forth in the 
plan is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in Section 
901(a) of Title 5 of the United States 
Code. The Plan does not call for abolish- 
ing any functions now authorized by law. 
The provisions in the Plan for the ap- 
pointment and pay of any head or officer 
of the new agency have been found by me 
to be necessary. 

I do not expect these actions to result 
in any significant changes in program ex- 
penditures for those authorities to be 
transferred. However, cost savings of be- 
tween $10-$15 million annually can be 
achieved by consolidating headquarters 
and regional facilities and staffs. The elim- 
ination (through attrition) of about 300 
jobs is also anticipated. 

The emergency planning and response 
authorities involved in this Plan are vitally 
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important to the security and well-being 
of our Nation. I urge the Congress to ap- 
prove it. 
Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 19, 1978. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NuMBER 3 oF 1978 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress assembled, June 19, 1978, 
pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 9 of 
Title 5 of the United States Code. 


PART I. FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
AGENCY 


Section 101. Establishment of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency. 
There is hereby established as an inde- 
pendent establishment in the Executive 
Branch, the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency (the “Agency’”). 

Section 102. The Director. The Agency 
shall be headed by a Director, who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall be compensated at the rate now or 
hereafter prescribed by law for level II 
of the Executive Schedule. 

Section 103. The Deputy Director. 
There shall be within the Agency a Dep- 
uty Director, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and shall be 
compensated at the rate now or hereafter 
prescribed by law for level IV of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule. The Deputy Director 
shall perform such functions as the Direc- 
tor may from time to time prescribe and 
shall act as Director during the absence 
or disability of the Director or in the event 
of a vacancy in the Office of the Director. 

Section 104. Associate Directors. There 
shall be within the Agency not more than 
four Associate Directors, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, two of 
whom shall be compensated at the rate 
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now or hereafter prescribed by law for 
level IV of the Executive Schedule, one 
of whom shall be compensated at the rate 
now or hereafter prescribed by law for 
level V of the Executive Schedule and 
one of whom shall be compensated at the 
rate now or hereafter prescribed by law 
for GS-18 of the General Schedule. The 
Associate Directors shall perform such 
functions as the Director may from time 
to time prescribe. 

Section 105. Regional Directors. There 
shall be within the Agency ten regional 
directors who shall be appointed by the 
Director in the excepted service and shall 
be compensated at the rate now or here- 
after prescribed by law for GS-16 of the 
General Schedule. 


Section 106. Performance of Func- 
tions. The Director may establish bureaus, 
offices, divisions, and other units within 
the Agency. The Director may from time 
to time make provision for the perform- 
ance of any function of the Director by 
any officer, employee, or unit of the 


Agency. 
PART Il. TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


SecTion 201. Fire Prevention. There 
are hereby transferred to the Director all 
functions vested in the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Administrator and Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the National Fire Preven- 
tion and Control Administration, and the 
Superintendent of the National Academy 
for Fire Prevention and Control pursuant 
to the Federal Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1974, as amended, (15 U.S.C. 
2201 through 2219); exclusive of the 
functions set forth at Sections 18 and 23 
of the Federal Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol Act (15 U.S.C. 278 (f) and 1511). 

SecTIon 202. Flood and Other Matters. 
There are hereby transferred to the Di- 
rector all functions vested in the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
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pursuant to the National Flood Insurance 
Act of 1968, as amended, and the Flood 
Disaster Protection Act of 1973, as 
amended, (42 U.S.C. 2414 and 42 U.S.C. 
4001 through 4128), and Section 1 of the 
National Insurance Development Act of 
1975, as amended, (89 Stat. 68). 

Section 203. Emergency Broadcast 
System. There are hereby transferred to 
the Director all functions concerning the 
Emergency Broadcast System, which were 
transferred to the President and all such 
functions transferred to the Secretary of 
Commerce, by Reorganization Plan Num- 
ber 1. 


PART III. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 301. Transfer and Abolish- 
ment of Agencies and Officers. The Na- 
tional Fire Prevention and Control Ad- 
ministration and the National Academy 
for Fire Prevention and Control and the 
positions of Administrator of said Admin- 
istration and Superintendent of said 
Academy are hereby transferred to the 
Agency. The position of Deputy Admin- 
istrator of said Administration (estab- 
lished by 15 U.S.C. 2204(c)) is hereby 
abolished. 

Section 302. Incidental Transfers. So 
much of the personnel, property, records, 
and unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions, allocations and other funds em- 
ployed, used, held, available, or to be 
made available in connection with the 
functions transferred under this Plan, as 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget shall determine, shall be 
transferred to the appropriate agency, or 
component at such time or times as the 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget shall provide, except that no 
such unexpended balances transferred 
shall be used for purposes other than those 
for which the appropriation was originally 
made. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall provide for ter- 
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minating the affairs of any agencies abol- 
ished herein and for such further meas- 
ures and dispositions as such Director 
deems necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of this Reorganization Plan. 

Section 303. Interim Officers. The 
President may authorize any persons who, 
immediately prior to the effective date of 
this Plan, held positions in the Executive 
Branch to which they were appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to act as Director, Deputy Direc- 
tor, and Associate Directors of the 
Agency, until those offices are for the first 
time filled pursuant to the provisions of 
this Reorganization Plan or by recess ap- 
pointment, as the case may be. The Presi- 
dent may authorize any such person to 
receive the compensation attached to the 
Office in respect of which that person so 
serves, in lieu of other compensation from 
the United States. 

SecTION 304. Effective Date. The pro- 
visions of this Reorganization Plan shall 
become effective at such time or times, on 
or before April 1, 1979, as the President 
shall specify, but not sooner than the ear- 
liest time allowable under Section 906 of 
Title 5, United States Code. 


Clifford R. Allen 


Statement on the Death of the Representative 


From Tennessee. June 19, 1978 

With the death of Congressman Clif- 
ford Allen, the Congress has lost a man 
of great integrity who dedicated his life 
to public service. He served the people of 
Tennessee in many capacities for 30 years 
and proved himself an earnest spokesman 
for our Nation’s good in his all-too-brief 
tenure in the House of Representatives. 

Congressman Allen well deserved his 
reputation as a champion of the common 
man. His concern for the welfare of all 
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people is best exemplified by his success- 
ful effort to provide free textbooks for the 
schoolchildren of Tennessee. 

He worked all his life for the things in 
which he believed and for the people of his 
State and country. I extend my own deep- 
est sympathies to his family. 


Veto of Bill To Reduce Federal 
Firefighters’ Work Week 


Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 3161 Without Approval. 
June 19, 1978 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning, without my approval, 
H.R. 3161, a bill which would substan- 
tially reduce the work week for Federal 
firefighters, while maintaining their pay 
at nearly the present level. I have three 
principal objections to this bill. First, this 
measure would reduce firefighters’ work 
week without reducing the premium 
pay which was designed for a longer 
standby schedule. In effect, it would raise 
firefighters’ total hourly pay by more than 
15%. If only the basic hourly pay is con- 
sidered, without overtime pay, the in- 
crease is almost 30%. I do not believe this 
is justified, particularly in light of the 
5.5% pay cap I have recommended for 
Federal employees as part of my efforts to 
hold down inflation. Moreover, the length 
of the work week for Federal firefighters 
must be considered in light of the nature 
of their duty. Fires tend to be less frequent 
at Federal installations than in urban 
areas. Comparatively, there is a very low 
incidence of fire and there are very few 
severe fires. 

Second, H.R. 3161 would impair the 
ability of agency heads to manage the 
work force and regulate the work week. 

Third, H.R. 3161 would require the 
Department of Defense alone to hire 4,- 
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600 additional employees, at an annual 
cost of $46.7 million, just to maintain ex- 
isting fire protection. These additional 
personnel and payroll measures are un- 
acceptable. 

I am very proud of the superb record 
of Federal firefighters at our military in- 
stallations. I know them to be hard-work- 
ing and dedicated. The evidence is not 
compelling, however, that they are unfair- 
ly treated in matters of pay and length of 
work week. And in extending unwar- 
ranted advantages to them, H.R. 3161 of- 
fends the ideals of fairness that should 
guide this Administration. I am not pre- 
pared to accept its preferential approach. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 19, 1978. 


NOTE: The text of the message was released 
on June 20. 

On June 21 the House of Representatives 
agreed to a motion that further consideration 
of the veto message be postponed until June 28. 


National Advisory Committee 
for Women 
Appointment of 40 Members. 


June 20, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of 40 persons as members 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Women. He also announced that Bella 
Abzug and Carmen Votaw will serve as 
Cochairpersons of the Committee, and 
that Judy Carter will be Honorary Chair- 
person. 

The 40 persons appointed as members 
are: 

Betta Aszuc, of New York City, former 
Member of Congress and founder of the 
National Women’s Political Caucus; 

Owanau ANDERSON, of Wichita Falls, Tex., 
member of the HEW Advisory Committee 
on Rights and Responsibilities of Women 
and of the Wichita Falls Commission on 
the Status of Women; 
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Unita BLacKWELL, mayor of Mayersville, 
Miss., and a member of the board of Rural 
American Women; 

ErmMA BomBEcK, newspaper columnist and 
author; 

Ceciia Burciaca, assistant provost of Stan- 
ford University ; 

MarjoricE Bett CHAMBERS, president of the 
American Association of University Women; 

Sey CHAssLer, editor-in-chief of Redbook 
magazine; 

Mary Crisp, cochair of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee; 

Miriam I. Cruz, administrative assistant to 
Chicago Mayor Michael Bilandic; 

Laura DE HeErreERA, a Colorado State repre- 
sentative and member of the Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Community Relations in Denver; 

Puiani C. Desua, of Hilo, Hawaii, president 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs ; 

Donna E. pe Varona, of New York City, 
member of the U.S. Olympic Committee 
and former Olympic swimmer; 

Gretta DeEwaA.p, director of the women’s 
division at the Democratic National Com- 
mittee; 

Jupirn Heumann, of Berkeley, Calif., deputy 
director of the Center for Independent 
Living; 

Koryne Horsat, of Minneapolis, U.S. Rep- 
resentative on the U.N. Commission on the 
Status of Women and member of the DNC 
Women’s Caucus; 

Mivprep M. Jerrrey, of Detroit, president of 
the National Women’s Political Caucus; 
JEFFALYN JOHNSON, former associate director, 
dean, and senior professor at the Federal 

Executive Institute; 

Lane KirKLANp, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO; 

OpessA Komen, vice president of the Interna- 
tional Union of United Auto Workers; 

FLorinE Koo e, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers of 
America, District 7 ; 

ExizABETH Koontz, assistant State superin- 
tendent of education for North Carolina; 
EstHer Lanna, of Salt Lake City, national 
president of the National Council of Jewish 

Women; 

Brownieé LEDBETTER, of Little Rock, legisla- 
tive committee chair for the Organization of 
Business and Professional Women; 

Mary Heten Mappen, of Arlington, Va., 
executive director of the National Council 
of Catholic Women; 
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Biture Nave MAsTERs, supervisor of teacher 
education at the University of California 
and member of the Indian Women’s Caucus; 

Joyce Miier, of New York City, president 
of the Coalition of Labor Union Women; 

Nancy NeuMAN, second vice president of the 
League of Women Voters; 

Jean O'Leary, of New York, coexecutive di- 
rector of the National Gay Task Force; 

BRENDA ParkER, of Happy, Tex., high school 
senior; 

Carre RANDALL, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in the 
USS.A.; 

CaroLyn REED, secretary-treasurer of House- 
hold Technicians of America and member 
of the Mayor’s Commission on the Status of 
Women in New York City; 

ANN RICHARDS, commissioner of 
County, Tex.; 

RicHarpD RossiE, a Memphis, Tenn., attorney 
and former member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Women’s Resource Center of 
Memphis; 

Ju, Rucketsnaus, of Medina, Wash., mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the University 
of Puget Sound; 

ELEANOR SMEAL, president of the National 
Organization for Women; 

Tin Myarnc TueErn, of San Diego, Calif., co- 
chair of the Asian and Pacific Minority 
Women’s Caucus; 

Marvo Tuomas, of Beverly Hills, actress and 
producer; 

CarRMEN Detcapo Votaw, of Bethesda, Md., 
president of the National Conference of 
Puerto Rican Women; 

Maxine Waters, of Los Angeles, member of 
the California Legislature and of the Cali- 
fornia Commission on the Status of Women; 

Appie Wyatt, of Chicago, international vice- 
president and director of women’s affairs 
for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union. 


Travis 


United States Space Activities 


Announcement of Administration Review. 
June 20, 1978 


The President directed under a Presi- 
dential review memorandum that the 
NSC Policy Review Committee (PRC) 
thoroughly review existing policy and for- 
mulate overall principles which should 
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guide our space activities. The major con- 
cerns that prompted this review arose 
from growing interaction among our var- 
ious space activities. 

This review examined and the resultant 

Presidential directive establishes: 

—A Government policy oversight sys- 
tem to review and revise space policy 
as needed; 

—Ground rules for the balance and in- 
teraction among our space programs 
to ensure achievement of the inter- 
related national security, economic, 
political, and arms limitation goals 
of the United States; and 
Modifications to existing policies, the 
appropriate extent of the overlap- 
ping technology, and product dissem- 
ination by the sectors. 


This Presidential directive establishes 
an NSC Policy Review Committee to pro- 
vide a forum to all Federal agencies for 
their policy views, to advise on proposed 
changes to national space policy, to re- 
solve issues referred to the Committee, 
and to provide for rapid referral of issues 
to the President for decision as necessary. 
This Committee will be chaired by the 
Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, Frank Press. Recog- 
nizing that the civilian space program is 
at the threshold of change, the President 
has asked the PRC to assess the needs and 
aspirations of the Nation’s civil space pro- 
gram. The United States has built a broad 
national base in space and aeronautics. At 
issue is how best to capitalize on prior in- 
vestments and set the needed direction 
and purpose for continued vitality in the 
future. 

Under the Presidential review memo- 
randum the emphasis was to resolve po- 
tential conflicts among the various space 
program sectors and to recommend coher- 
ent space principles and national space 
policy. In focusing upon these issues, the 
Policy Review Committee concluded that 
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our current direction set forth in the 
Space Act of 1958 is well founded and 
that the preponderance of existing prob- 
lems was related to interactions and re- 
sultant stresses among the various space 
programs. For this reason, the classified 
portion of the recently signed Presiden- 
tial directive concentrates on overlap 
questions. It does not deal in detail with 
the long-term objectives of our defense, 
commercial, and civil programs. Deter- 
mining our civil space policy, outlined 
above, will be the next step. 

As a result of this in-depth review, the 
President’s directive establishes national 
policies to guide the conduct of United 
States activities in and related to space 
programs. The objectives are (1) to ad- 
vance the interests of the United States 
through the exploration and use of space 
and (2) to cooperate with other nations 
in maintaining the freedom of space for 
all activities which enhance the security 
and welfare of mankind. The space prin- 
ciples set forth in this directive are: 

—The United States will pursue space 
activities to increase scientific knowledge, 
develop useful commercial and Govern- 
ment applications of space technology, 
and maintain United States leadership in 
space technology. 

—The United States is committed to 
the principles of the exploration and use 
of outer space by all nations for peaceful 
purposes and for the benefit of all man- 
kind. 

—The United States is committed to 
the exploration and use of outer space in 
support of its national well-being. 

—The United States rejects any claims 
to sovereignty over outer space or over 
celestial bodies, or any portion thereof, 
and rejects any limitations on the funda- 
mental right to acquire data from space. 

—The United States holds that the 
space systems of any nation are national 
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property and have the right of passage 
through and operations in space without 
interference. Purposeful interference with 
space systems shall be viewed as an in- 
fringement upon sovereign rights. 

—The United States will pursue activi- 
ties in space in support of its right of self- 
defense and thereby strengthen national 
security, the deterence of attack, and 
arms control agreements. 

—The United States will conduct in- 
ternational cooperative space activities 
that are beneficial to the United States 
scientifically, politically, economically, 
and/or militarily. 

—The United States will develop and 
operate on a global basis active and pas- 
sive remote sensing operations in support 
of national objectives. 

—The United States will maintain 
current responsibility and management 
relationships among the various space pro- 
grams, and, as such, close coordination 
and information exchange will be main- 
tained among the space sectors to avoid 
unnecessary duplication and to allow 
maximum cross-utilization of all capabil- 
ities. 

Our civil space programs will be con- 
ducted to increase the body of scientific 
knowledge about the Earth and the uni- 
verse; to develop and operate civil appli- 
cations of space technology; to maintain 
United States leadership in space science, 
applications, and technology; and to fur- 
ther United States domestic and foreign 
policy objectives within the following 
guidelines: 

—The United States will encourage do- 
mestic commercial exploitation of space 
capabilities and systems for economic 
benefit and to promote the technological 
position of the United States; however, 
all United States Earth-oriented remote 
sensing satellites will require United 
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States Government authorization and su- 
pervision or regulation. 

Advances in Earth imaging from 
space will be permitted under controls 
and when such needs are justified and as- 
sessed in relation to civil benefits, national 
security, and foreign policy. Controls, as 
appropriate, on other forms of remote 
Earth sensing will be established. 

—Data and results from the civil space 
programs will be provided the widest 
practical dissemination to improve the 
condition of human beings on Earth and 
to provide improved space services for the 
United States and other nations of the 
world. 

—The United States will develop, man- 
age, and operate a fully operational Space 
Transportation System (STS) through 
NASA, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The STS will service all 
authorized space users—domestic and 
foreign, commercial and governmental— 
and will provide launch priority and nec- 
essary security to national security mis- 
sions while recognizing the essentially open 
character of the civil space program. 


Our national security related space pro- 
grams will conduct those activities in space 
which are necessary to our support of such 
functions as command and control, com- 
munications, navigation, environmental 
monitoring, warning and surveillance, and 
space defense, as well as to support the 
formulation and execution of national po- 
licies ; and to support the planning for and 
conduct of military operations. These pro- 
grams will be conducted within the fol- 
lowing guidelines: 


—Security, including dissemination of 
data, shall be conducted in accordance 
with Executive orders and applicable di- 
rectives for protection of national security 
information. Space-related products and 
technology shall be afforded lower or no 
classification where possible to permit 
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wider use of our total national space 
capability. 

—The Secretary of Defense will estab- 
lish a program for identifying and inte- 
grating, as appropriate, civil and commer- 
cial resources into military operations 
during national emergencies declared by 
the President. 

—Survivability of space systems will be 
pursued commensurate with the planned 
need in crisis and war and the availability 
of other assets to perform the mission. 
Identified deficiencies will be eliminated, 
and an aggressive, long-term program will 
be applied to provide more assured sur- 
vivability through evolutionary changes to 
space systems. 

—The United States finds itself under 
increasing pressure to field an antisatel- 
lite capability of its own in response to 
Soviet activities in this area. By exercis- 
ing mutual restraint, the United States 
and the Soviet Union have an opportu- 
nity at this early juncture to stop an un- 
healthy arms competition in space before 
the competition develops a momentum of 
its own. The two countries have com- 
menced bilateral discussions on limiting 
certain activities directed against space 
objects, which we anticipate will be con- 
sistent with the overall U.S. goal of main- 
taining any nation’s right of passage 
through and operations in space without 
interference. 

—While the United States seeks verifi- 
able, comprehensive limits on antisatel- 
lite capabilities and use, in the absence of 
such an agreement, the United States will 
vigorously pursue development of its own 
capabilities. The U.S. space defense pro- 
gram shall include an integrated attack 
warning, notification, verification, and 
contingency reaction capability which can 
effectively detect and react to threats to 
U.S. space systems. 
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Veterans Preference in Civil 
Service Reform 


Letter to Chairman Robert N.C. Nix of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. June 20, 1978 


To Chairman Robert Nix 

I understand that the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee will be- 
gin markup on Civil Service reform this 
week. As you know, the Civil Service re- 
forms I have proposed to Congress in- 
clude a number of critically important 
measures to reform the Civil Service sys- 
tem. Chairman Alan Campbell of the 
Civil Service Commission has sent you a 
separate letter outlining our positions on 
how the Committee has dealt with a 
number of these issues in its new Commit- 
tee print. I look forward to the Commit- 
tee’s review of these comments. 

I am pleased with the progress that has 
been made so far and I am confident that 
the Committee will move responsibly and 


expeditiously through the markup process. 


I want to take this opportunity to re- 
affirm my commitment to changing the 
Veterans Preference System in Federal 
employment, and I urge the Committee 
to join me in this effort. We owe veterans 
our deep gratitude for serving their coun- 
try, and they more than deserve special 
treatment from our government. How- 
ever, veterans preference as it presently 
operates severely interferes with employ- 
ment opportunities for women and other 
minorities, discriminates against younger 
veterans who are outnumbered by vet- 
erans who served before, and greatly 
hampers managerial flexibility. 

Under my proposals, veterans prefer- 
ence would be focused where it is most 
needed: on Vietnam-era veterans and 
those who are disabled. Veterans prefer- 
ence would not be abolished. Rather, it 
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would be brought into line with its orig- 
inal purpose, to help veterans readjust to 
civilian life. Let me point out that Con- 
gress itself ended veterans preference en- 
tirely for non-disabled veterans who en- 
tered the service on or after October 16, 
1976. 

On the Senate side, a compromise had 
been worked out with some Members of 
the Senate Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee which I suported, but which did 
not carry, but only by a narrow margin. 
Under this compromise, which I continue 
to support: 

—vVeterans preference would be avail- 
able for one time use for a full 15 years 
following discharge from the armed 
forces. 

—All veterans would be eligible for an 
absolute preference where Reductions in 
Force occur for their first 8 years of Fed- 
eral employment. 

—Veterans preference would be elimi- 
nated for retired military officers of field 
grade rank or above and limited for other 
military personnel who have retired after 
at least 20 years in service to 3 years fol- 
lowing retirement. 

As you know, my veterans preference 
proposals would not adversely affect dis- 
abled veterans. In fact, I also proposed 
steps to go beyond existing programs for 
disabled and Vietnam-era veterans. I 
have agreed that disabled veterans for the 
first time be permitted non-competitive 
appointment to Federal service if they 
either have a 30% or more service con- 
nected disability or are involved with a 
Veterans Administration prescribed job 
training course. 

I have also proposed an extension as 
well as a significant expansion of the Vet- 
erans Readjustment Appointment Au- 
thority to aid employment of Vietnam-era 
and disabled veterans that has now been 
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handled separately by the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committees of the House and Senate. 
I very much hope that your Committee 
will be able to act favorably on these pro- 
posals in veterans Federal employment 
policy. Such changes will serve the public 
interest and are long overdue. They are a 
vital part of the effort to make govern- 
ment more efficient and responsive to the 
American people. 
I am sending a copy of this letter to all 
members of the Committee. 
Sincerely, 
Jmumy CarTER 
[The Honorable Robert Nix, Chairman, House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, U.S. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
20515] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was released on 
June 21. 


Fourth of July 


Statement by the President. June 21, 1978 


The Fourth of July is a time of celebra- 
tion for all Americans, as we commemo- 
rate the bold actions of those who brought 
our Nation into being 202 years ago to- 
day. 

We celebrate on this day the benefits of 
freedom which Americans have struggled 
to establish and died to preserve. But since 
we are aware that not all people share our 
good fortune to live in a country founded 
on liberty, the Fourth of July is also an 
occasion to rededicate ourselves to the 
pursuit everywhere of the human rights 
for which our Nation has always stood. 

In 1978, we face these responsibilities, 
proud of our heritage and confident that 
our belief in freedom will carry us for- 
ward in the years ahead. 
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National Commission for the 
Review of Antitrust Laws and 
Procedures 


Appointment of 22 Members. June 21, 1978 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of the 22 members of the Na- 
tional Commission for the Review of Anti- 
trust Laws and Procedures. The Commis- 
sion, which will hold its first meeting to- 
day, was established by Executive order 
on December 1, 1977. The members are: 


Joun H. SHENEFIELD, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for the Antitrust Division; 

MicHAEL PertscHuk, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ; 

ALFRED E. Kaun, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; 

SENATOR Epwarp M. KENNEDY; 

SENATOR JAcos K. Javits; 

SENATOR Howarp M. METZENBAUM; 

SENATOR RoBERT Morcan; 

SENATOR OrrIN G. HatTcH; 

REPRESENTATIVE PETER W. RopINo; 

REPRESENTATIVE BARBARA C. JORDAN; 

REPRESENTATIVE RoBERT McC.ory; 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHN F. SEIBERLING; 

REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES E. WIGGINS; 

C. Crype Atkins, US. District Judge for the 
Southern District of Florida; 

CHAUNCEY H. BROWNING, Jr., attorney gen- 
eral of West Virginia; 

MAxweELL M. BLECHER, a Los Angeles attor- 
ney; 

ELEANoR M. Fox, a professor at New York 
University Law School; 

Joun Izarp, an Atlanta attorney; 

James M. NicuHo.tson, a Washington, D.C., 
attorney ; 

Craic SPANGENBERG, a Cleveland, Ohio, at- 
torney ; 

Gorpon B. Spivack, a New York City attorney 
and lecturer at Yale Law School; 

Lawrence A. SULLIVAN, a professor at the 
University of California at Berkeley Law 
School. 
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National Commission for the 
Review of Antitrust Laws and 
Procedures 


Remarks on Greeting Members of the 
Commission. June 21, 1978 


One of the most challenging and 
gratifying experiences that I have had is 
to see the recruitment and the perform- 
ance of both private citizens and Mem- 
bers of the Congress, members of our 
own administration, independent regu- 
latory agencies, in dealing with some of 
the longstanding and historical problems 
of our Government. 

This morning we’re here to announce 
and to commence the work of the mem- 
bers of the National Commission on the 
Revision of the Antitrust Laws and 
Procedures. 

Before I give just a very few remarks, 
I would like to read a list of these mem- 
bers who are assembled here behind me 
to give you some feeling of the quality 
of the group. They will begin their delib- 
erations immediately, and they will make 
their report to me January of next year. 

The Chairman of the group will be 
John Shenefield, who’s the Assistant 
Attorney General of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion in the Department of Justice. 

Mike Pertschuk, who’s the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission; 
Alfred E. Kahn, who’s the Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board; Senator 
Edward Kennedy, who is the chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly; Senator Jacob Javits; 
Senator Howard Metzenbaum; Senator 
Robert Morgan; Senator Orrin Hatch; 
Congressman Peter Rodino, who’s the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary; Congresswoman Barbara 
Jordan; Congressman Robert McClory; 
Congressman John Seiberling; Congress- 
man Charles Wiggins of California; 
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Clyde Atkins, who’s the U.S. District 
Judge from the Southern District of 
Florida; Chauncey Browning, who’s the 
attorney general of West Virginia, and 
who’s the president-elect of the National 
Association of Attorneys General; Max- 
well Blecher, a trial practitioner and 
antitrust author from Los Angeles; Elea- 
nor Fox, antitrust professor at New York 
University School of Law; John Izard, 
the former chairman of the Antitrust 
Law Section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation; James Nicholson, former Trade 
Commission member; Craig Spangen- 
berg, fellow in the American College of 
Trial Lawyers; Gordon Spivack, who’s 
the former Director of Operations for 
the Antitrust Division in the Department 
of Justice; Lawrence Sullivan, who’s a 
professor at the University of California 
Law School, and he’s an author of anti- 
trust publications. And the Executive 
Director will be Tim Smith, Special As- 
sistant to Mr. Shenefield. 

I think everyone can see the extremely 
high quality of this group. And they’ve 
all proven by their past interest and also 
performance, a high degree of interest 
and expertise in this subject. 

There’s a great need for reform. I have 
seen a list of the previous study groups 
that have addressed this same question. 
Quite often, their reports have been in- 
teresting. Not much action has been taken 
because of a degree of study but without 
a melding of the executive leaders, Justice 
Department, regulatory agencies, the 
Congress, and private citizens. 

I consider this study to go to the very 
heart of our free enterprise economic 
system. There is an inherent conflict in 
trying to protect the American public, the 
consumers, from abuse, in trying to have 
a stable economic system, and trying to 
enhance competition. Sometimes those 
three elements are in conflict, and it does 
require a great deal of study and judg- 
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ment to bring about a resolution in the 
best interests of the public and our sys- 
tem itself. 

There are two very important prob- 
lems that they will address, among others. 
First, is how to resolve complex legal 
cases quickly. I mentioned this at some 
length in my speech to the Bar Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles County a month or so 
ago. We have cases that drag out almost 
indefinitely. They sap away the legal 
talent of our country that could be more 
productively used in other efforts. They 
delay a resolution of judgment and deci- 
sion which works to the advantage of one 
party or the other, and quite often 
against the best interests of the public. So 
how to deal with this question is one that 
I believe, if resolved, would have a greatly 
beneficial effect on the parties to the dis- 
putes and on the public itself. 

The other one is to examine and rec- 
ommend elimination of unwarranted ex- 
emptions from antitrust legislation and 
regulation. I believe that this study, the 
publication of their results, the acquaint- 
ance of the public and me and others with 
the needs for reform, will bring about a 
successful effort. 

Some of the people behind me have 
already made great progress. I think the 
rulings that have come out of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in this past 12 months 
have been an exciting thing, an innova- 
tive achievement which was feared 
greatly, originally, by the airline com- 
panies, but it’s resulted in a great deal of 
reduction in unnecessarily high fares. The 
passengers have benefited substantially, 
and I think there’s a growing feeling, 
almost unanimously, even among the air- 
line industry executives, that this en- 
hanced, competitive attitude within the 
airline industry has been beneficial. 

I hope that soon we can move into 
other similar regulated industries. And I 
believe that the trend is to minimize, not 
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to increase, unwarranted government in- 
trusion into the regulatory process. 

I hope that we'll have simplification of 
laws and regulations and a reduction in 
the total degree of regulation which, in 
the past, has almost inexorably trended 
toward a protection of the interest of the 
industries regulated, against the best in- 
terests of the American public. But we’ve 
had some innovative thoughts and actions 
in recent months which can serve as an 
inspiration and an example for this group 
behind me. 

Well, in closing, let me say that I’m 
very grateful to these people for their 
willingness to serve. They bring a high 
degree of professional competence and 
experience to a very challenging and diffi- 
cult and sensitive subject. And as Presi- 
dent of our country, I wish them much 
success. And I believe that their study and 
their report will not only be substantial 
and profound, but that they will benefit 
from knowing that I, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and others, will work with great en- 
thusiasm and fervency to implement the 
recommendations that they make. 

Thank you again for being willing to 
serve. I’m very proud of what I hope you 
will do, and I expect great things from 
you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Organization of American States 


Remarks at the Opening Session of the Eighth 
General Assembly. June 21,1978 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary General, 
distinguished Foreign Ministers—I be- 
lieve with 100-percent attendance—Am- 
bassadors, delegates and observers to this 
General Assembly, and friends: 

In the brief time that I have been 
President of our country, I have enjoyed 
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a very close relationship with the Orga- 
nization of American States. Historic 
events have occurred here in this build- 
ing, and some have even suggested that 
I move my office over here because I visit 
so often. But the importance of your 
deliberations and the past actions that 
have occurred here are recognized 
throughout our own country. 

I want to welcome you here to open the 
Eighth General Assembly of the Orga- 
nization of American States. 

Five days ago, I went to Panama. I 
went there to celebrate new treaties which 
permit the United States of America and 
the Republic of Panama to operate and 
to defend the canal on the basis of part- 
nership and not paternalism. I went there 
to fulfill a pledge that I made before you 
in this Hall of the Americas a little more 
than a year ago. I went there to explain 
what the treaties mean to me and to other 
North Americans. More than simply a ful- 
fillment of a pledge, they are the begin- 
ning of a new era of inter-American un- 
derstanding, reflecting a new spirit of 
commitment and cooperation. 

In the process of reaching agreement, 
our two nations—and the many others of 
you who supported us—breathed new 
life into some old principles: principles 
of nonintervention, mutual respect, part- 
nership, and multilateral cooperation. 
What we have accomplished together 
will make it easier to apply these same 
principles to the overriding concern of 
our hemisphere: peace, human rights and 
dignity, and economic development. 

Last year on Pan American Day, I 
outlined the approach which my own ad- 
ministration would take towards Latin 
America and the Caribbean. Slogans 
would no longer suffice to describe the 
diversity of the Americas, nor would a 
single formula be helpful when our in- 
dividual and our common interests are so 
clearly global in scope. The problems of 
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the world require that we in the Western 
Hemisphere think and act more broadly. 

That is what I pledged to you last 
year on Pan American Day. That’s what 
I committed our Nation to do. Our goals 
still remain the same: to promote world 
peace, to discourage international inter- 
vention and aggression, to foster an in- 
ternational environment in which human 
rights and dignity are respected by all, 
and to end repression and terrorism, and, 
finally, to move toward a more just and 
equitable international economic system. 

These are the most basic goals of the 
community of nations throughout the 
world—and therefore of our hemisphere 
as well. No one nation can do this job 
alone—not the United States, nor any 
other. Only by cooperation among the 
nations of this hemisphere and through- 
out the world will we have a chance to 
see these goals fulfilled. 

We can advance toward peace with 
many small steps, as we remove the causes 
of dispute which have plagued our hemi- 
sphere in the past. 

The resolution of the Panama Canal 
issue should be a good omen that other 
disputes in our hemisphere can also be 
settled peacefully. Let us approach other 
problems, such as Bolivian access to the 
sea, the Honduras-E] Salvador border 
dispute, the future of Belize, in the same 
spirit of accommodation and friendship. 

Just as the nations of this hemisphere 
offered support to Panama and the 
United States during the canal negotia- 
tions, I pledge today my Government’s 
willingness to join in the effort to find 
peaceful and just solutions to other 
problems. 

In 1 year’s time, it will be a century 
since the War of the Pacific. We should 
view this anniversary, this occasion, as 
an opportunity to reaffirm our commit- 
ment to harmony in this hemisphere and 
to avoid conflict. 
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The difficult decisions in their region 
can only be made by Bolivia, Peru, Chile. 
But we stand ready with the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the United Na- 
tions, and other countries to help find a 
solution to Bolivia’s land-locked status 
that will be acceptable to all parties and 
will contribute to the permanent peace 
and development of the area. 

In this same spirit, we should work to- 
gether to bring into effect the farsighted 
Treaty of Tlatelolco, which bans nuclear 
weapons from Latin America. It was in 
this hall last year that I pledged to do my 
utmost to bring this treaty into effect and 
to sign Protocol I of that treaty. And on 
May 26, last year I signed it. Since then, 
due to the encouragement of the coun- 
tries that pioneered the treaty, the Soviet 
Union has ratified Protocol II, and 
Argentina has now agreed to ratify the 
treaty. 

All but one of the countries in the 
hemisphere eligible to sign have now 
signed the Treaty of Tlatelolco. This 
precedent-setting treaty represents a dra- 
matic advance for the cause of nuclear 
nonproliferation, and we should not rest 
until it is complete. I also support the 
efforts of those who want to extend the 
spirit of Tlatelolco to other areas of the 
world and to conventional arms sales, as 
well. 

I believe that restraint in conventional 
arms sales is also central to the cause of 
peace. The United States has adopted a 
policy, unilaterally, which seeks to reduce 
the overall sale of weapons each year, 
especially the most sophisticated, lethal, 
and expensive weapons. We will not in- 
troduce an advanced weapons system into 
a region. And we are encouraging the 
Soviet Union, the French, and others to 
join with us in a multinational control 
of the sale of conventional 
throughout the world. 


weapons 
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As a major arms salesman, the United 
States bears and accepts a heavy respon- 
sibility for limiting this trade, but we 
cannot succeed alone. Our efforts will 
depend upon the active participation of 
other arms sellers and, obviously, on the 
participation of those who buy weapons. 

I might point out that we have a bet- 
ter record in this hemisphere than is gen- 
erally recognized. Four other nations of 
the world sell more weapons in Latin 
America than does the United States. 
And we need your help and the help of 
other countries to continue this progress 
toward another example of hemispheric 
peace and the control of weapons of de- 
struction that might be observed and 
emulated by other regions of the world. 

Discussions among supplier nations 
and providing nations have already be- 
gun. As we make our efforts, we draw 
inspiration from the truly historic initia- 
tive that Venezuela and the other signa- 
tories of Ayacucho are making to remove 
the causes of insecurity from their region 
and thereby to reduce the pressures that 
make nations buy weapons, because they 
fear their neighbors. 

As the Ayacucho nations prepare for 
another meeting this week, I reaffirm my 
own country’s conviction that their work 
is bringing us closer to lasting peace, and 
I express my hope that their efforts can 
be expanded to other weapons, both pur- 
chasers and suppliers. 

We can also reduce the pressure for 
armaments and for regional violence by 
ensuring that all nations respect the ter- 
ritorial integrity of others. The intrusion 
of foreign military forces into local dis- 
putes can only undermine this cause. We 
support improvements in the peacekeep- 
ing and dispute-settling machinery of the 
Organization of American States and 
the United Nations. 

I'd like to say just a word about hu- 
man rights. The rights and dignity of 
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human beings concerns us all and must 
be defended and enhanced. I’m con- 
vinced that the peoples of the Americas 
want a world in which citizens of every 
country are free from torture, from arbi- 
trary arrest and prolonged detention 
without trial, free to speak and to think 
as they please, free to participate in the 
determination of their own destiny. 

My Government will not be deterred 
from our open and enthusiastic policy of 
promoting human rights, including eco- 
nomic and social rights, in whatever 
ways we can. We prefer to take actions 
that are positive, but where nations per- 
sist in serious violations of human rights, 
we will continue to demonstrate that 
there are costs to the flagrant disregard 
of international standards. 

Above and beyond any actions we take 
ourselves, we believe multilateral action 
can be the most effective means of en- 
couraging the protection of human rights. 
Last year’s Organization of American 
States General Assembly demonstrated 
our common interest in this important 
commitment. It set the stage for this 
year’s events. 

During the past year, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission on Human Rights, one 
of our region’s most important instru- 
ments, has grown stronger. Its budget was 
tripled, and it was invited by more Gov- 
ernments to investigate and report on 
conditions. We consider this not an intru- 
sion into the internal affairs of countries 
but a mechanism by which those coun- 
tries that stand condemned, perhaps er- 
roneously, by the rest of the world, might 
clear their good name and prove to us 
and to the rest of the world that human 
rights indeed are not being violated. 

This is a very good encouragement for 
us in the United States to set a good ex- 
ample, and I hope we’ll retain our com- 
mitment to this principle so vividly that 
every day, every head of state in the whole 
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world has before his or her consciousness 
a concern about “How are we doing to 
enhance human rights in our own 
country?” 

We have had, I believe, good progress 
so far, and I commend the reports that 
have been submitted to this General As- 
sembly and urge that their recommenda- 
tions be fulfilled. 

In the past year, six countries have 
joined Costa Rica and Colombia in 
ratifying the American Convention on 
Human Rights. Three more countries 
must ratify it for it to come into force. I 
signed the convention on June 1, a long- 
overdue action on the part of the United 
States. I signed this while my wife was in 
San José, and I pledged my own efforts to 
bring about the United States ratification 
as soon as possible. 

I hope that every nation represented 
around this table will make every effort 
expeditiously to sign and to ratify this 
American Convention on Human Rights 
without delay. 

We should use this General Assembly 
to plan for the moment when the con- 
vention enters into force. We share the 
view that the present Commission will 
continue to carry out its mandate until a 
new Commission is functioning. 

The governments whose leaders visited 
Panama for the ceremonies this past week- 
end have been at the forefront of the 
movement for human rights and democ- 
racy. A few weeks ago, several of our 
countries spoke out in support of the dem- 
orcatic election process in a neighboring 
country. 

Now, we realize that the path from 
authoritarian rule to democratic rule can 
be difficult and demanding. During such 
a transition, and in the midst of the elec- 
toral process, my Government pledges 
not to intervene nor to show favoritism 
toward particular individuals or partic- 
ular parties. But we will continually sup- 
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port and encourage political systems that 
allow their people to participate freely 
and democratically in the decisions that 
affect their lives. 

This past year has seen a measure of 
progress. In many countries, political 
prisoners have been released, states of 
seige have been lifted, or constraints on 
freedom of the press have been loosened. 
In the coming year, we hope for more 
progress. For many in Latin America, the 
struggle has just begun. But the direction 
of history toward the expansion of human 
rights is clear. Where basic human rights 
are concerned, all of our governments 
must be accountable not only to our own 
citizens but to the conscience of the world. 

The economic system: We must also 
devote our common energies to economic 
development and the cause of social jus- 
tice. Benefits of the world’s economy must 
be more fairly shared, but the responsibili- 
ties must be shared as well. 

In many ways, economic issues will be 
our most important foreign policy con- 
cerns in the coming year. We plan to give 
increased emphasis, much more than we 
have in the past, to those economic issues 
which most directly affect the developing 
countries, particularly trade and aid. 

We have not moved far enough or fast 
enough in the United States Govern- 
ment in the past. Many of you have not 
been aggressive enough in alleviating eco- 
nomic disparities and abuses in the system 
which we help to control. We’ve not 
spoken often enough nor candidly enough 
with each other. We must take every op- 
portunity to work with all nations on these 
fundamental issues, and we must find new 
ways to discuss them, not through public 
confrontation, through the news media, 
but through quiet, substantive, deter- 
mined negotiation to bring about steady 
progress designed to reach common goals. 

Trade policy will become more and 
more important as your economies con- 
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tinue their transformation, which is 
inevitable, with manufactured goods mak- 
ing up a larger and larger proportion of 
your production and exports. 

I have fought hard to resist protec- 
tionism, a subject which the President 
mentioned a few minutes ago, and I will 
continue to do so. Within the Organiza- 
tion of Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, the OECD, we’ve urged the 
healthier economies to grow faster so as 
to expand markets for your exports. In 
the multilateral trade negotiations, we 
seek to reduce barriers to those exports. 
In return, we ask you to join with us in 
negotiating a reduction of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers. 

Many of your countries whose voices 
could be heard and could be of great in- 
fluence do not play an active role in nego- 
tiating the reduction of those very tariffs 
which work against the best interests of 
the people whom you represent. We ask 
you to join with us in negotiating a reduc- 
tion in tariffs and non-tariff barriers. 

The middle-income developing coun- 
tries, some of you, have a special respon- 
sibility, along with us, a very powerful, 
economically developed country, to help 
widen world trade by opening your mar- 
kets to exports from other developing and 
industrial countries. 

Some of your economies are now large 
and dynamic enough to provide for both 
domestic consumption and exports at the 
same time. By giving priority to creating 
jobs, you can alleviate poverty while stim- 
ulating your own economies. 

The industrial countries should help 
to stimulate this growth. As one step to 
this end, we propose to create a founda- 
tion for technological collaboration, 
which will help to develop and share 
the skills which are needed for economic 
and social growth. The challenge of eco- 
nomic development is to help the world’s 
poor lift themselves out of misery. We 
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need to assist governments which find 
themselves in financial crisis, if and when 
they are willing to make sound measures 
of self-help. 

We need to support regional and sub- 
regional cooperation and _ integration 
through such organizations as the Carib- 
bean Group for Cooperation in Economic 
Development, which is meeting this week 
in Washington—I think 30 countries. 

The recent decision by several Andean 
countries to establish a balance of pay- 
ments support fund is a welcome contri- 
bution to regional financial stability. The 
little-noticed increase in intraregional 
trade credits and cooperation among cen- 
tral banks testifies to the maturity and the 
integration of Latin America. 

Finally, let me say this: We set for 
ourselves an ambitious program last year. 
Much has been accomplished, but much 
more remains to be done. 

The Organization of American States 
can play an important role in addressing 
and solving our common problems. It’s 
become particularly effective in the areas 
of human rights and the keeping of the 
peace. It can and must become still more 
effective as its internal administrative and 
financial structure comes to reflect the 
greater equality in our relationships. 

I believe that the mutual respect which 
characterized the negotiations, debate, 
and conclusion of the Panama Canal 
treaties can become the basis for new re- 
lations in this hemisphere and the world. 
With trust and cooperation, even the 
most difficult and serious disputes can be 
settled. 


The other nations in this hemisphere, 
all of you, are increasingly important to 
my country and to the world. I do not 
expect that our views will always coin- 
cide, but I know that we do share the 
same basic values. Working together in a 
spirit of mutual respect and trust, we can 
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achieve our common goals: a more just 
economic system, enhanced human rights 
and dignity, and permanent peace for us 
all. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:24 a.m. in 
the Hall of the Americas at the Pan American 
Union Building. 

The provisional Chairman and President of 
the session was Indalecio Liévano Aguirre, 
Foreign Minister of Colombia. Alejandro Orfila 
is Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States. 


Legislative Vetoes 


Message to the Congress. June 21,1978 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In recent years, the Congress has 
strengthened its oversight of Executive 
Branch decisions. I welcome that effort. 
Unfortunately, there has been increasing 
use of one oversight device that can do 
more harm than good—the “legislative 
veto.” 

In the past four years at least 48 of 
these provisions have been enacted— 
more than in the preceding twenty years. 
This proliferation threatens to upset the 
constitutional balance of responsibilities 
between the branches of government of 
the United States. It represents a funda- 
mental departure from the way the gov- 
ernment has been administered through- 
out American history. Unnecessary and 
unwarranted legislative veto procedures 
obstruct the efforts of my Administration 
and most members of Congress to make 
the administrative process quicker and 
simpler and divert attention from our 
common task of improving Federal pro- 
grams and regulations. 

Since taking office, I have several times 
expressed my deep reservations about 
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legislative veto provisions in bills pre- 
sented to me for signature. Herbert 
Hoover and every subsequent President 
have taken this position. The purpose of 
this message is to underscore and explain 
the concern and to propose alternatives. 

The legislative veto was first used in 
the 1932 statute which authorized the 
President to reorganize the Executive 
Branch. The provision was repeated in 
subsequent reorganization acts, including 
the statute in effect today. This kind of 
legislative veto does not involve Congres- 
sional intrusion into the administration 
of on-going substantive programs, and it 
preserves the President’s authority be- 
cause he decides which proposals to sub- 
mit to Congress. The Reorganization Act 
jeopardizes neither the President’s re- 
sponsibilities nor the prerogatives of 
Congress. 

As employed in some recent legislation, 
however, the legislative veto injects the 
Congress into the details of administering 
substantive programs and laws. These new 
provisions require the President or an ad- 
ministrator of a government agency to 
submit to Congress each decision or regu- 
lation adopted under a program. Instead 
of the decision going into effect, action 
is blocked for a set time—typically 60 
congressional working days—while Con- 
gress studies it. A majority of both 
Houses, or either House, or even a single 
committee, is authorized to veto the ac- 
tion during that period. 

Such intrusive devices infringe on the 
Executive’s constitutional duty to faith- 
fully execute the laws. They also au- 
thorize Congressional action that has the 
effect of legislation while denying the 
President the opportunity to exercise his 
veto. Legislative vetoes thereby circum- 
vent the President’s role in the legislative 
process established by Article I, Section 
7 of the Constitution. 
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These are fundamental constitutional 
issues. The Attorney General is seeking a 
definitive judgment on them from the 
courts, but no immediate resolution is in 
prospect. Pending a decision by the Su- 
preme Court, it is my view, and that of 
the Attorney General, that these legis- 
lative veto provisions are unconstitu- 
tional. 

Moreover, the legislative veto raises 
serious, practical policy problems. 

Federal agencies issue thousands of 
complex regulations each year. Many are 
adopted after months or years of hearings 
and are based on many volumes of evi- 
dence. To act responsibly under a typical 
legislative veto provision, Congress would 
have to examine all of this evidence, hold 
its own hearings, and decide whether to 
overrule the agency—all in a few weeks. 
This task would add an additional burden 
to Congress’ legislative agenda. 

The regulatory process is rightly criti- 
cized for being slow and for creating un- 
certainty which cripples planning by 
business, state and local governments, and 
many others. The legislative veto greatly 
compounds both problems. At best, it pro- 
longs the period of uncertainty for each 
regulation by several months. At worst, it 
can mean years of delay. Under the legis- 
lative veto procedure, Congress can only 
block an agency’s rules, not rewrite them. 
If the House and Senate agree that a 
regulation is needed but disagree with the 
agency or each other on the specifics, ex- 
ercise of the veto can lead to indefinite 
deadlock. 

This danger is illustrated by the regula- 
tions concerning President Nixon’s papers. 
Three versions of these regulations were 
vetoed, and it took three years to reach 
agreement on them. Whatever the merits 
of the issues, this is clearly an unsatisfac- 
tory way to decide them. Such lengthy, 
expensive procedures could easily become 
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commonplace under legislative veto 
statutes. 

In addition to causing delay, legisla- 
tive veto provisions can seriously harm the 
regulatory process. Regulators operating 
under such laws would seek to avoid ve- 
toes. They would therefore tend to give 
more weight to the perceived political 
power of affected groups and less to their 
substantive arguments. Meetings of regu- 
latory commissions could degenerate into 
speculation about how to write rules so 
they would escape future disapproval of 
future Congressional reviewers who are 
not present nor represented when the rules 
are being drafted. Many regulations 
would be evolved in negotiations between 
agency officials and Congressional staff 
members, subverting requirements in 
present law for public notice and com- 
ment and for decisions based on the 
record. Parties to regulatory proceedings, 
never knowing when a decision might be 
vetoed, would have to reargue each issue 
in Congress. 

These problems would lead many regu- 
lators to reverse the constructive trend 
toward adopting uniform rules. They 
would revert to acting on a case-by-case 
basis, because the legislative veto cannot 
be applied to such decisions. This lack of 
uniformity would not reduce the scope 
of regulation, but it would reduce clarity 
and certainty. Those affected would have 
to determine how dozens of decisions on 
individual fact situations might apply to 
their own cases, instead of abiding by a 
single rule. 

The most troubling problem, however, 
is that the legislative veto treats symp- 
toms, not causes. The vast effort required 
to second-guess individual regulatory 
decisions could impede the crucial task 
of revising the underlying statutes. 

Agencies issue regulations because 
Congress passes laws authorizing them, 
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or—frequently—mandating them. Many 
of these laws have not been seriously re- 
examined for years and need change. 
This year, Congress is working on key 
bills to reform airline regulation, encour- 
age public participation in the regulatory 
process, require lobbyists to work more 
openly, and adopt “sunset” procedures. 
Next year’s agenda may be even fuller. 
We need legislation to speed up and sim- 
plify regulatory procedures, and we must 
reform a number of individual regula- 
tory programs. We must deregulate where 
appropriate, make regulation easier to 
understand and to honor, and control 
the costs which regulations impose on our 
economy. 

The President and the agency heads 
are responsible for improving the man- 
agement of regulation, and we are doing 
so by administrative action encouraged 
by my Executive Order on improving the 
regulatory process. Only Congress 
through regulatory reform can deal with 
the underlying problems caused by a 
multitude of individual legislative man- 
dates. 

Regulation provides just one example 
of the problems caused by legislative 
vetoes; similarly severe problems arise in 
other areas of government. Thus, exces- 
sive use of legislative vetoes and other 
devices to restrict foreign policy actions 
can impede our ability to respond to rap- 
idly changing world conditions. Reason- 
able flexibility is essential to effective 
government. 

In sum, for both constitutional and 
policy reasons I strongly oppose legisla- 
tive vetoes over the execution of pro- 
grams. The inclusion of such a provision 
in a bill will be an important factor in 
my decision to sign or to veto it. 

I urge Congress to avoid including 
legislative veto provisions in legislation so 
that confrontations can be avoided. For 
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areas where Congress feels special over- 
sight of regulations or other actions is 
needed, I urge the adoption of “report- 
and-wait” provisions instead of legislative 
vetoes. Under such a provision, the Ex- 
ecutive “reports” a proposed action to 
Congress and “waits” for a specified 
period before putting it into effect. This 
waiting period permits a dialogue with 
Congress to work out disagreements and 
gives Congress the opportunity to pass 
legislation, subject to my veto, to block or 
change the Executive action. Legislation 
establishing “report-and-wait” proce- 
dures has been introduced. Even these 
procedures consume resources and cause 
delays, however, so they should be used 
sparingly. 

As for legislative vetoes over the execu- 
tion of programs already prescribed in 
legislation and in bills I must sign for 
other reasons, the Executive Branch will 
generally treat them as “report-and-wait” 
provisions. In such a case, if Congress 
subsequently adopts a resolution to veto 
an Executive action, we will give it seri- 
ous consideration, but we will not, under 
our reading of the Constitution, consider 
it legally binding. 

The desire for the legislative veto stems 
in part from Congress’ mistrust of the 
Executive, due to the abuses of years 
past. Congress responded to those abuses 
by enacting constructive safeguards in 
such areas as war powers and the budget 
process. The legislative veto, however, is 
an overreaction which increases conflict 
between the branches of government. We 
need, instead, to focus on the future. By 
working together, we can restore trust 
and make the government more respon- 
sive and effective. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 21, 1978. 


Lawyers’ Committee 
for Civil Rights 
Under Law 


Remarks at a White House Reception. 
June 21, 1978 


First of all, let me say that I’m very 
proud to welcome you to the White House 
and to have you here with me. It’s al- 
ways gratifying and very rare for a Presi- 
dent to be associated with success, and 
you all have proven a remarkable degree 
of success in one of the finest and most 
idealistic and successful endeavors, I 
think, that our country has seen. 

I know that 15 years ago, here in this 
White House, many people, Bernie Segal, 
the late Harrison Tweed, Lloyd Cutler, 
and others, came together to form the 
Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights 
Under the Law. At that time our Nation 
faced an almost hopeless prospect of 
transforming the ideals and the dreams of 
many people who were suffering from 
deprivation and discrimination into the 
realization of those hopes. And you had 
confidence that this challenge could be 
met successfully. 

You’ve been a great help, not only to 
my predecessors here in the White House, 
and to me, but more importantly, you’ve 
helped those who were least able to help 
themselves. And as a southerner, one 
who’s seen the remarkable transforma- 
tion, not only among those who were pre- 
viously deprived but among those who 
were reluctant to see the changes made, I 
can express to you from the bottom of 
my heart the appreciation of a grateful 
nation. 

We’ve had an opportunity to expand 
a few dedicated, competent professionals 
who work full time at the enhancement 
of basic civil rights into literally thou- 
sands of volunteers from some of the most 
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prominent law firms in our country and, 
of course, some small independent law- 
yers as well. 

This has obviously been helpful to the 
furthering of civil rights for those who 
need legal assistance. But it’s also pro- 
vided an avenue backward—or perhaps it 
would be better to say in the other direc- 
tion—because it has made the establish- 
ment figures, the wealthy, the secure, the 
blessed, the influential citizens of many 
communities around our country become 
personally acquainted with the depriva- 
tions that they would otherwise never 
have understood. And I believe that 
there has been an arousing of the con- 
sciousness of our Nation about a chal- 
lenge that was potentially crippling to 
our societal structure and which has 
proven, under your leadership and with 
your dedication, to be so successful. 

We brought several of your active 
members into my administration. I 
won't try to name them all. Drew Days 
is obviously one, Eleanor Holmes Nor- 
ton, Cyrus Vance, Joe Califano, and 
others. I hate to go down the list. But I 
think that this is a credit to our Govern- 
ment, that there could be a climate here 
wherein they felt they could continue 
their good work from a varied series of 
perspectives, from the Secretary of State 
to the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, and in agencies in between, 
whose motivation and purpose is benevo- 
lent in character. 

I know that you’ve also extended your 
influence in a beneficial way overseas, 
providing help for those who suffer from 
racial discrimination, for instance, in 
South Africa. 

I’ve had a chance to triple the amount 
of money that we spend for the enhance- 
ment of civil rights. We are trying to re- 
organize the structure so that there 
would be a clearer assignment of respon- 
sibility and also a clearer identification of 
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the reasons for delay or failure. And 
Eleanor Holmes Norton is one who has 
the background and experience and the 
dedication, the tenacity, the reputation 
and esteem to make this transformation 
be felt in the way in which it has been 
intended. 


We'll continue with these efforts, and 
I come here, to summarize, to first of all 
thank you for the great work that you 
have done in the past, to express my 
gratification at being a present part of it, 
to recognize from the perspective of the 
Presidency itself what it has meant to our 
entire country, and perhaps even to the 
world, and to express my belief and con- 
fidence that your achievements in the fu- 
ture will, if possible, be even greater for 
those who need us most. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:35 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


National Earthquake Hazards 
Reduction Program 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 


Report. June 22, 1978 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Throughout its history, the human 
race has faced the threat of earthquakes, 
but in the last few years advances in sci- 
ence and technology have taught us more 
about earthquakes, and reduced the mys- 
tery of their origin and effects. ‘These 
advances now permit us to anticipate 
earthquakes and to mitigate their potenti- 
ally disastrous consequences. Today there 
is hope that we may eventually be able to 
predict earthquakes reliably. 

Through the Earthquake Hazards Re- 
duction Act of 1977 (Public Law 95- 
124), the Congress seeks to apply these 
advances by “the establishment and 
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maintenance of an effective earthquake 
hazards reduction program.” I am trans- 
mitting today a plan for a National 
Earthquake Hazards Reduction Pro- 
gram. This program is designed to meet 
the objectives of the important legisla- 
tion you have passed. It deals with: pre- 
dicting and preparing for earthquakes; 
ways in which government, industry, and 
the public can apply knowledge of seis- 
mic risk when making land-use deci- 
sions; and achieving earthquake-resist- 
ant design and construction. 

As this program emphasizes, the Fed- 
eral Government must set a strong ex- 
ample in developing guidelines and 
standards for its own facilities. But Fed- 
eral effort alone is not enough; to succeed 
in this effort, we must have the coopera- 
tive efforts of State and local govern- 
ments, industry and business, professional 
and volunteer organizations, and the 
public. 


Jimmy CarTER 


The White House, 
June 22, 1978. 
NOTE: The 30-page report is entitled “The 


National Earthquake Hazards Reduction Pro- 
gram.” 


The Cyprus Conflict 


Message to the Congress Reporting on 
Progress Toward a Negotiated Settlement. 
June 23, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by Public Law 94—104, this 
report describes the progress that has been 
made during the past sixty days towards a 
negotiated settlement on Cyprus. 

On April 13 representatives of the 
Turkish Cypriot community presented to 
U.N. Secretary General Waldheim a de- 
scription of the proposals that they intend 
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to put on the table once the Cyprus inter- 
communal talks, in recess since April 1977, 
are reconvened. After examining these 
proposals, the Secretary General issued 
a public statement characterizing them as 
“concrete and substantial” yet cautioning 
at the same time that he had reached no 
judgment on their merits. On April 19 the 
Secretary General travelled to Nicosia, 
where he explained the new Turkish 
Cypriot proposals to the Government of 
Cyprus. Later that day President Kypria- 
nou declared to a press conference that 
the proposals were “entirely inadmissible” 
and totally inadequate as a basis for re- 
suming intercommunal negotiations. At 
the same time, however, he did not com- 
pletely close the door to a new round of 
talks. 

These new Turkish Cypriot proposals 
represent a limited advance over the posi- 
tions that the Turkish Cypriots have as- 
sumed in previous negotiating sessions. 
Reflecting earlier ideas, the new constitu- 
tional proposal stresses substantial self- 
government for each of the two zones and 
the concept of equality of representation 
for the two communities in the future cen- 
tral government of Cyprus. Yet it is sub- 
stantially more developed and detailed 
than the brief and sketchy paper tabled 
by the Turkish Cypriot representative at 
the last round of talks in Vienna in April 
1977. Our understanding, moreover, is 
that the Turkish Cypriots have in fact 
prepared an entire draft constitution for 
consideration once negotiations com- 
mence. As far as the territorial issue is 
concerned, the Turkish Cypriots have des- 
ignated six general areas in the vicinity of 
the present demarcation line whose trans- 
fer to Greek administration they would be 
prepared to negotiate, and they have not 
ruled out discussing other areas that the 
Greek Cypriots may wish to raise. The 
Turkish Cypriots refrained from specify- 
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ing the percentage of territory that they 
would be prepared to transfer to the 
Greek Cypriot side on the grounds that 
this would deprive them of the negotiating 
flexibility they were seeking to preserve. 
While this territorial proposal is not as 
concrete as some would have hoped, it 
does represent an advance in that for the 
first time the Turkish Cypriots have 
clearly agreed to sit at the table and dis- 
cuss territorial concessions. In a separate 
proposal on Varosha (New Famagusta), 
the Turkish Cypriots indicated that they 
would be prepared to permit Greek 
Cypriot inhabitants to return to their 
homes and properties in the city, which is 
now almost totally uninhabited but be- 
hind the Turkish line. 

The Government of Cyprus has justified 
its rejection of the Turkish Cypriot pro- 
posals on the grounds that they provide 
not for the creation of a federation, as 
called for in the Makarios-Denktash un- 
derstanding of February 1977, but rather 


for partition of the island into two sepa- 
rate states. Clearly there is a broad con- 
ceptual gap between the two sides on the 


constitutional issue. A second Greek 
Cypriot contention is that the April 13 
proposals envisage the return of only a 
very small portion of the territory of the 
Republic of Cyprus to Greek Cypriot con- 
trol and that Greek Cypriot resettlement 
of Varosha under Turkish Cypriot admin- 
istration would be unacceptable. 

The Turks and Turkish Cypriots have 
repeatedly stressed both in public and in 
private that they are fully prepared to be 
flexible and to negotiate in earnest once 
the talks are reconvened. They have un- 
derscored that the April 13 proposals 
represent only a starting-point and should 
not be construed as the final Turkish 
Cypriot position. Recently, more substan- 
tial indications of Turkish flexibility have 
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emerged. In a press conference in Bonn on 
May 11 Prime Minister Ecevit gave assur- 
ances that the political framework of 
Varosha is open to negotiation ; the Turks 
have authoritatively stated that as many 
as 35,000 Greek Cypriots will be allowed 
to return to Varosha; and they have spec- 
ified that this return can commence as 
soon as the talks are resumed. At the same 
time, however, the Turkish side has made 
it clear that no new proposals will be de- 
veloped in advance of actual negotiations, 
which they have called upon Secretary 
General Waldheim to schedule without 
further delay. 

On May 2 Secretary General Waldheim 
issued a statement noting that a significant 
gap continued to exist between the two 
Cypriot parties and announcing his in- 
tention to hold further consultations in 
order to clarify their positions regarding 
a resumption of the negotiating process. 
The Secretary General has recently met 
with President Kyprianou and Turkish 
Cypriot leader Denktash as well as with 
Prime Ministers Ecevit and Caramanlis. 
We understand that Special United Na- 
tions Representative on Cyprus Galindo 
Pohl will be undertaking further consul- 
tations in the area. 

On May 22 Turkish Cypriot leader 
Denktash issued a statement which clari- 
fied and to a certain extent reformulated 
the Turkish Cypriot position on resump- 
tion of the intercommunal talks. This was 
in many respects a positive and encourag- 
ing statement. First, Mr. Denktash re- 
affirmed Turkish Cypriot readiness to 
enter into “sustained, intensive good-faith 
negotiations” with the Greek Cypriots, 
and he noted that he had made a commit- 
ment to Secretary General Waldheim to 
enter into these negotiations “with an 
open mind and in a spirit of conciliation 
and flexibility.” Second, with respect to 
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the territorial issue, Mr. Denktash de- 
clared that he was prepared to consider 
“significant geographical readjustments” 
which would enable “a considerable num- 
ber of Greek Cypriots to resettle. Third, 
Mr. Denktash spoke of important conces- 
sions on Varosha, including the return of 
some 35,000 Greek Cypriot inhabitants in 
the course of negotiations. And fourth, 
Mr. Denktash stated that the Turkish 
Cypriots were eager to discuss with the 
Greek Cypriots other steps for healing the 
wounds of the past, such as the reopening 
of Nicosia airport and joint economic 
projects. It should be possible to build on 
these ideas, and on the proposals put for- 
ward by the two sides, to move towards 
an early resolution of the Cyprus problem. 

In his May 24 address to the U.N. Spe- 
cial Session on Disarmament, President 
Kyprianou put forward a proposal for 
the complete demilitarization of Cyprus 
and for the creation of a mixed Greek 
Cypriot-Turkish Cypriot police force, in 
proportion to population, under the 
guidance and supervision of the United 
Nations. 

The Administration has fully supported 
the efforts of the Secretary General to 
reconvene productive intercommunal 
negotiations. We will continue to do so. 
It is our conviction that this is a crucial 
moment in the history of Cyprus. If talks 
are not resumed at an early date, oppor- 
tunties for progress on the issue may well 
be delayed for some time to come, and 
as a consequence the unfortunate de facto 
division of the island could further 
solidify. It is for this reason that every 
effort must now be made to bring the 
parties together for sustained, good-faith, 
and productive negotiations. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 23, 1978. 


The following listing includes the 
President’s daily schedule and other items 
of general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the 
period covered by this issue. Events and 
announcements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 


June 17 

The President had breakfast with Brig. 
Gen. Omar Torrijos Herrera, Chief of 
the Government and Commander of the 
National Guard of Panama, at the El 
Panama Hotel, prior to the second multi- 
lateral discussion with other Latin 
American and Caribbean leaders. 

Following the departure ceremony at 
Tocumen International Airport, which 
was attended by General Torrijos and 
President Lakas of Panama, the Presi- 


dent left Panama and returned to the 
White House. 
June 18 

The President and Mrs. Carter hosted 
a buffet supper and jazz festival, featuring 
40 American jazz artists, on the South 
Lawn at the White House. The event was 
in honor of the 25th anniversary, this 
year, of the Newport Jazz Festival. 
June 19 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Zhbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security 
Affairs ; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale. 

At the invitation of the President of the 

Federal Republic of Germany, Walter 
Scheel, the President and Mrs. Carter will 
make a state visit to the Federal Republic 
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of Germany 2n July 14-15. While in 
Germany, they also intend to visit Ber- 
lin. 

The President has designated Joseph 
O. Parker and William R. Alberger as 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, respec- 
tively, of the United States International 
Trade Commission, for terms expiring 
June 16, 1980. 

June 20 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Representatives Lester L. Wolff of 
New York and Glenn English of 
Oklahoma; 

—members of the National Council of 
Churches Full Employment Mobili- 
zation Group; 

—Hamilton Jordon, Assistant to the 
President, Robert R. Bowie, Deputy 
Director, National Intelligence, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and Dr. 
Brzezinski; 

—Jay Solomon, Administrator of the 
General Services Administration; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

The President participated in a foreign 
policy briefing for Members of Congress 
at the White House. Secretary of State 
Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown, and Dr. Brzezinski also 
participated in the discussions. 


June 21 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—David L. Aaron, Deputy Assistant for 
National Security Affairs; 

—Danny C. Tate and William H. 
Cable, Deputy Assistants for Con- 
gressional Liaison; 

—the Democratic congressional leader- 


ship; 
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—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 

—business and trade association repre- 
sentatives, who were meeting to dis- 
cuss civil service reform. 

June 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—a group of Senators and Representa- 
tives, to discuss the Bonn summit 
meeting; 

—Senator Russell B. Long of Louisi- 
ana and several other Members of 
Congress, and a group of administra- 
tion officials, to discuss sugar imports 
and prices; 

—Sayed Marei, Speaker of the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly of Egypt; 

—representatives of the Greek-Ameri- 
can community. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the National 
Institute of Building Sciences. 

June 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
Vance, Dr. Brzezinski, and Mr. 
Jordan; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison. 

The President left the White House for 
a trip to Texas. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nomi- 
nations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted June 22, 1978 
Rosert H. McFar.anp, of Mississippi, to be 
United States District Judge for the District 


of the Canal Zone for a term of 8 years, vice 
Guthrie F. Crowe, resigned. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released June 16, 1978 


Advance text: remarks at Cinco de Mayo Plaza, 
Panama City, Panama 


Released June 17, 1978 


Advance 
Panama 


Released June 19, 1978 


News conference: on congressional considera- 
tion of foreign assistance legislation—by C. 
Fred Bergsten, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for International Affairs, and John 
J. Gilligan, Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development 

Fact sheet: Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1978—Federal Emergency Management 
Agency 

News conference: on Reorganization Plan No. 3 
of 1978—Federal Emergency Management 
Agency—by James T. McIntyre, Jr., Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
and Bardyl Tirana, Director of the Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency 


text: remarks at Fort Clayton, 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released June 20, 1978 


Announcement: commendation by Ambassador 
Robert S. Strauss of Surgical Care—Blue 
Shield of Wisconsin for joining in the ad- 
ministration’s program of voluntary wage 
and price restraint 

Announcement: nomination of Robert H. Mc- 
Farland to be United States District Judge 
for the District of the Canal Zone 


Released June 21, 1978 

Advance text: remarks at the Organization of 
American States 

News conference: on the President’s message 
to the Congress on legislative vetos—by At- 
torney General Griffin B. Bell, Stuart E. 
Eizenstat, Assistant to the President for 
Domestic Affairs and Policy, and John M. 
Harmon, Assistant Attorney General, Office 
of Legal Counsel 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 19, 1978 


Private Law 95-40 
An act for the relief of Young Hee Kim 
Kang and her children, Hee Jae Kang, Hee 
Jin Kang, and Hee Soo Kang. 

Public Law 95-296 
An act to designate the Mike Monroney 
Aeronautical Center. 

Public Law 95-297 
Petroleum Marketing Practices Act. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President left the White House on Friday morning, 
June 23, for a trip to Texas. Releases issued on the trip 
will be printed next week. 
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